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QUAIL SHOOTING IN THE SOUTH 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLAS 


OF all our Southern game birds, Bob 

White is the acknowledged [avor- 
ite, for reasons which are obvious to any 
sportsman of America. His followers 
include residents of the East, West, 
North and South, although in no sec- 
tion of the country is he more generally 
abundant or more widely distributed 
than in the latter. We know the Bob- 
white quail in the South as the “par- 
tridge.” The country boy of this part 
of the world speaks of a “gang of par- 
tridges,” and would hardly know what 
you meant if you referred to a covey, or 
bevy, of quails. 

With us in North Carolina the hunt- 
ing season begins about October 15. or 
November 1, and usually closes March 
1. During these open months our fields 
| are occupied by a cosmopolitan concourse 
' of hunters of all classes, conditions and 
colors, whose armament includes every- 
thing from the most modern breech-load- 
| er to muskets identified with Gettysburg 
| or The Wilderness. In one of my hunts 
] discovered doing service a musket 
which dated back to revolutionary days. 
The young hunter’s great grandfather 
doubtless bore this piece up the rugged 
side of King’s Mountain in an earlier 
generation. Perhaps he did not expect 
it ever to be used on so small game as 
the little brown quail, which now inter- 
ests so many persons. I had just en- 
tered a pea field with my dog, when a 
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terrific roar and a cloud of black powder 
smoke advised me of the presence of this 
redoubtable piece. There emerged from 
the murk a long, lank youth, holding 
on high the recking gun. His eyes were 
big with excitement. 

“Did you get him?” I asked. 

‘Got him as shore as gun’s iron,” he 
cried. “I seen him drap, right yander.” 

I joined him in his search, but all that 
we and my two dogs could discover was 
a big piece of wadding. I explained to 
him that this was what he had probably 
seen “drap,” and he turned away with 
an expression of bitter disappointment 
on his face. He had shot into the brown 
of a rising covey, and it seemed strange 
to him that he had not killed the whole 
bunch. I confess that I was beneficiary 
in this instance, for I followed up his 
scattered birds and bagged a number, 
much to the wonderment of my new- 
found friend. 

The average rural population of the 
South is good-natured and tolerant to 
lunters, but once in a while we have a 
farmer who is jealous of the safety of 
his cane-fed cow, or solicitous for the 
welfare of a razorback hog or two, which 
are strictly bullet-proof. In a recent 
luunt I killed a couple of birds in the 
course of a stroll over the land of a 
large owner who had given me permis- 
sion to hunt. Some of the land was 
leased, and at the report of my gun one 
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of the tenants, a surly fellow, came out 
painted for war. 

“Git out of that field!” he cried. “Git 
now, or I’ll put the law to you.” He 
came on in a threatening way, and it 
took some assurance of a positive nature 
on my part to quiet him. After that 1 
had a very pretty little shoot all by my- 
self, the birds flying towards a fringe of 
emerald green pines which studded the 
tields. 

Of course, the sportsman who goes out 
after quail needs a good dog, and in the 
carly part of the season he needs as well 
« good store of patience. At this time 
of the season the birds frequent the cul- 
tivated fields covered with crab grass and 
tangled pea vines, and they offer prob- 
lems to an inferior dog, as well as to the 
summer-softened muscles of the town 
dweller. At that time, too, the birds are 
small and weak, so that early quail shoot- 
ing with us is mostly valuable rather as 
2 breaking in for the dogs. The finest 
sport in our country is found in the 
months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary. Then the birds “use” on stubble 
fields, though of late years they are very 
frequently found in the woods. By mid- 
winter they are swift and strong, and by 
that time, too, the frosts have cut down 
the superfluous cover, the weather is cool 
and crisp, and everything pertaining to 
the sport is far more satisfactory. Then 
we hunt through scarlet-strewn reaches 
cf woodland, along amber-hued streams, 
and over seas of yellow broom sedge, or 
through clusters of blood-red winter ber- 
ries. In such surroundings, when one 
has a good dog, the sport of quail shoot- 
ing is well nigh the acme of our shoot- 
ing possibilities. We call it the best of 
cur Southern sports. 

There are times, of course, when the 
sportsman does not have it all his own 
way, days when the birds simply swim 
cff in the air and disappear, whither no 
man nor dog may discover. This is 
usually in very dry weather, or else when 
ihe ground is extremely wet. In the 
eastern section of North Carolina the 
quail are rapidly developing the propen- 
sities of ducks. Instead of shunning the 
water, they splash through the shallows 
in the swamps and hide in the little tus- 
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cocks, surrounded by water. They learn 
to fly to these swamps when flushed, and 
in such circumstances give plenty of 
trouble to the sportsman. I remember 
that one evening my English setter, 
after a long bit of trailing, located a fine 
covey near the edge of the Cashie swamp. 
i saw from her nervous manner that the 
Lirds were running, and, looking ahead, 
] discovered the whole covey, single file, 
entering the thick swamp. I did not 
“ground” them, but admit the tempta- 
tion was strong. I have used this as 
proof of my orthodoxy ever since. A 
tew days later I surprised that same 
covey far from the swamp and trimmed 
them up, as a matter of public justice 
and fair wing shooting. 

One of the most enjoyable days I ever 
spent was with a famous sportsman in 
the bottom lands of the Roanoke river. 
We left town early, prepared to hunt all 
cay, and had two fine dogs, a red Irish 
and an English setter. It was a clean, 
cool December day, and the frosty stub- 
ble crackled underfoot, while the tang 
of the morning was like the smell of the 
salty sea. On one hand stretched the 
dark, winter-worn forest, upon the other 
the yellow flood of the Roanoke, and 
between was a magnificent strip of stub- 
Lte field shimmering in the early sun. 
Our dogs Dash and Dander, made game 
almost as soon as they struck the field. 
i recall the beautiful picture they pre- 
sented, as they pointed near an old pine 
stump, the Irishman having the point, 
«nd the other backing handsomely. A 
pleasant part of the memory is that each 
cf us got his double on the covey rise, 
something which does not always hap- 
pen. We followed these birds to a 
thorny hedge a couple of hundred yards 
away, and picked up half a dozen sin- 
gles. I recall here the unusual incident 
of a bird dog pointing while in the act 
of retrieving a dead bird. Dan did so, 
and the point was made good. Before 
we stopped for lunch that day we had 
bagged more than thirty birds. So 
everything was pleasant when we stopped 
for tiffin at a sparkling little stream. It 
seemed a very delightful and refreshing 
world to us that day. After luncheon 
we rested for a time, for at mid-day 
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A POINT ON “PARTRIDGES” 


quails usually take to the ditches or dark 
cover and are difficult to find. When at 
length we resumed our hunt, it was with 
continued and we shot until 
dark, and until our game pockets were 
heavy enough. Between us we had only 
three shells left when we quit. 

This happy day closed in a rather 
serio-comic fashion. Our dogs pointed 
in a little pocoson in a belt of woods, 
and my friend remarked that a big covey 
“used” near there, and that probably we 
had them located. “Be careful, now,” 
he said, “not to flush them until we get 
our positions.” I was slightly behind 
my friend in the number of birds 
bagged, and was a little bit on edge as 
we crept carefully up behind the dogs. 

“Look out; be careful. They’re very 
wild and may go any minute,” whis- 
pered my companion. I could already 
see my score creeping up on that of my 
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companion, and inwardly blessed the 
dogs for giving us one more chance be- 


fore it grew too dark. We put the dogs 
on in, and breathlessly awaited the ex- 
plosion of the bevy rise. 

It never came. There was a spitting 
snarl, from which the dogs recoiled, con- 
fused and puzzled. They stood looking 
into the tangle with pricked-up ears. 

“It’s a wild-cat, exclaimed my friend. 
“Come on. You shoot him in the flank, 
and I’ll take his head.” We advanced 
cautiously, with tingling nerves. Alas! 
it was not a wild-cat. It was only a good 
specimen of a fat, rat-tailed ’possum! 
Disgusted, we turned aside our guns, and 
captured the old fellow in bloodless 
fashion. Later we bestowed him upon 
an aged negro, whose benisons followed 
us with such fervor that we thought that, 
after all, even the close of the day was 
perfect. 











HORSE AND HOUND IN DAKOTA 


By G. M. SHEPPARD 


N =the high plains of Dakota the 
nights are cold, even during the 
early fall. Later on there is comfort in 
a hard coal fire of an autumn evening. 
T found such a fire most pleasurable 
one midnight not long ago, after my re- 
turn from along drive. It seemed to me 
that I did not care again to face the 
sharp-edged zephyrs of the prairies, so 
jong as I could sit safely housed, well 
fed and warmed. It was midnight, and 
for some reason there rang out upon 
the keen air the note of a church bell, as 
though this were New Year’s day in- 
stead of the beginning of the winter sea- 
son. 
The bell had strange answering. 
“Yow- 0-0-0-0-0, Yonk, Yong, Yow-o-o- 
0-0-0-0-! Bow wow, bah, bah, Yough. 


Yough, yip, yap yip!” It was only Billy 
Harmon’s pack of fox hounds, voicing 


their sensitiveness to the sound of a bell 
in a steeple, suggestive of the bell in the 
throat of good canine folk. How the 
sound did tingle! In effect, it made me 
forget the fire, and forget my resolu- 
tions. This light covering of snow out- 
side, with a southerly wind, would be 
iust right for a run, would it not? And 
with a double allowance of woolens, a 
sweater, a red mackinaw jacket, a pair 
of buckskin breeches, three pairs 
of stockings, a pair of German socks 
and some overshoes, a fur can 
and wolfskin mittens—so equipped, 
astride of a horse full of vim as one- 
self, and following eight couple of 
good Virginia hounds, why, what matter 
the thermometer’s concern about the 
zero mark? So much for resolutions to 
hang to the stove and not soon to ride 
the plains again. I could fairly feel the 
horse galloping beneath me, instead of 
the swaying rocking chair; and I knew 
that if the scent were good, we would 
all have to gallop to keep these hounds 
in view. 

Human beings are all pretty much 
glike, after all. Next morning the whole 


town seemed to be of one mind, and that 
had to do with a wolf chase. We were 
off bright and early, our cavaleade made 
up of every conceivable mount—trotters, 
draft horses, bronchos and mules, with 
saddles, blankets or sheepskins. Behind 
these came buggies, sleighs, cutters, bob- 
sleds and pungs. Lastly there came one 
veteran who rode in a barrel on a stone- 
boat, with an umbrella to keep off the 
wind, and a single ox for motive power! 
1 doubt if Merry England ever saw a 
follower of the hounds mounted precise- 
ly after the fashion of Uncle Jeremiah 
Stafford. Yet of these, all shared a grim 
determination to see the chase, or die in 
the attempt. 

A jog of about three miles shook down 
the members of the hunt, each to his 
proper place, and extended the proces- 
sion over a great stretch of country; yet 
there remained on hand enough to form 
a good skirmishing line as we reached 
the hill where the hounds were turned 
ioose for the serious business of the day. 
The dogs scattered about busily, but, as 
luck would have it, their work was short. 
We had hardly begun the hunt before 
we viewed three wolves close together in 
a draw well out in the prairies. Tar- 
man, by reckless riding, succeeded in 
cutting out one of the wolves, and after 
this one, with much shouting and crack- 
ing of whips, we hustled the entire pack. 
The scent lay hot and strong, and away 
the hounds streamed over the hills, full 
cry, everybody boiling ahead as though 
this were a half-mile dash. In short, the 
hunt became the wildest of stampedes. 
There were riderless horses. horseless 
riders, colliding vehicles, kicking mules, 
pitching bronchos—indeed, all the “inci- 
dents which may occur in the meeting of 
the Dakota populace on a wolf chase 
Each rider who remained mounted catne 
on yelling at the top of his voice, spur- 
ring and whipping at every jump. This 
sort of pace could not long endure, but 
luck favored us. Within fen minutes the 
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first flight of the hunt saw the hounds 
run into their game in the valley below. 
lt was a slow chase, for the wolf was 
scarce more than half grown. Few kills 
ever come more quickly, but under the 
circumstances the affair was most satis- 
factory, since it enabled a great many of 
the riders to see the actual finish of a 
wild wolf before a pack of fox hounds. 
Harmon protested that this was mere- 
ly luck, and that really he could not 
ihink of going home so soon. There- 
fore, we all headed off for the trail of the 
other two wolvés, with a following still 
composed of most of the plucky popu- 
lace. We cast about near the place where 
we first saw the three wolves, and almost 
immediately old Tige opened on the 
trail. Lass and Moses were next to open, 
and old Hector, the reliable, raced these 
two for his accustomed post of honor in 
the lead. This was a strong trai!, and 
the entire pack gave tongue until the 


hills fairly echoed with their melody. 
The first run was almost wholly by view, 
and the hounds ran mute and grim; but 
now, it being a matter of scent alone, 


ihe dogs gave us a regular oratorio, bass 
and contralto solos, alto and tenor duets, 
quartets and crashing choruses. The 
mighty volume of sound swept over the 
snow-clad hills magnificently, and the 
probability is that not one of the motley 
riders pounding along behind felt that 
he was not paid for his journeying. The 
pack carried this trail so swiftly that ere 
long only the best mounted remained. 
Rearing gradually to the right, the dogs 
crossed a ridge and within three miles 
brought the trail back almost to the start- 
ing point. There were now spectators 
on every hill top, cheering and calling 
to the pack, but these were presently out 
cf the chase, for soon the trail struck 
straight north, undeviatingly. 

“We've got old Ma Wolf in front of us 
this time,” cried Billy Harmon, as he 
bustled old Buttercup over a ridge of 
cobble stones which set sparks flying un- 
der the hoofs. “It’s the old one, sure. 
They separated right here where you 
see the leaders hesitating. Get in, Lee 
Sam, and bring them on after me.” So 
Billy, blowing and spurring, was off 
efter the main body of the pack, while 
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Johnny Grey, the little whipper in, called 
Lee Sam because of his resemblance to a 
laundryman, fell to cracking his whip 
and shouting maledictions on the can- 
tankerous schism of Melody, Farmer, 
Ferryman, Juno, Discord and a lot of 
other late comers. Back of these were 
riders strung out for two miles, and 
some of these were up in time to see the 
combined pack line out like a flock of 
crows on the selected trail. I could feel 
old Tim’s flanks heave under me; but 
it was sit tight and ride, for two miles 
of level country. Then there came wild 
yells from a point on ahead. Jack Ho- 
gan, a farmer, was ploughing in his field, 
but we spoiled his ploughing for that 
day. Every man in Dakota has sport- 
ing blood. As for Hogan, he stopped 
his team, threw the harness every way, 
and, leaping bareback on one of his 
horses, was off with a yell to join the 
chase! 

The lead wolf now swung to the right 
again, anxious to cling to the familiar 
hills of its range, so we had harder riding 
for atime. Then we got a check among 
the willows on the creek—a check which 
was welcomed by many a rider and many 
2 hard-pushed horse. The bare, gravelly 
soil along the creek gave poor lying for 
the scent. It took us an hour of potter- 
ing along here, but the dogs wormed it 
out up to a sheep ranch. The herder in- 
sisted, in spite of our scoffing, that the 
wolf, like a fox, had crossed his corral 
upon the backs of his sheep. It may 
have been true, for certainly old Sport 
icked up the trail at the other side of 
the corral, and off they went again, full 
ery and full pack once more. 

Lee Sam had broken a stirrup leather, 
so was delayed in repairing it. This 
enabled his mount to catch her wind, and 
he came on after us yelling encourage- 
ment to the stragglers who rode up to 
the corral as he left. I turned and 
waited for him, as old Tim had gone 
fast and had given me a lonely ride; 
even now the silly old duffer stood with 
head and tail well up and eyes roiling 
with excitement. I wheeled to be off, 
when from the corral there came a series 
of lusty yips, and out scooted the sheep 
herder astride of a long-maned Indian 
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pony, which immediately commenced to 
pitch like a perfect fury. The sheep 
man rode well, but he was soon off on 
his head in the snow, and Lee Sam was 
chasing the pony. 

“Let ‘im go! Let ’im go!” yelled the 
herder, getting to his feet. Then he 
whistled once, and stood slapping the 
snow off himself while the pony dutifully 
walked toward him. Seizing the saddle 
he vaulted high above the pony, which 
broke into a run immediately. But the 
sheep man found his seat and yipped 
with glee as his wiry little mount bore 
down upon us. 

As he caught us the herder pulled a 
long six-shooter from under the tail of 
his coat, and waving it high as he sailed 
by emptied a chamber at every cther 
jump. Lee Sam whooped, his mare 


spurted, and old Tim was after the pony 
with a lunge that nearly unseated me. 
But the pony was fresh, and ran a pound- 
ing clip that did not slacken, and the 
herder had a perfect holiday. 

We gained on Harmon now, who led a 
small band of well-mounted, hard-going 


riders, and not a few of them looked 
around to know the cause of the yelling 
coming on behind. The sheep man 
swept triumphantly through the chase 
and forged close up to Harmen, who had 
caught the spirit of the race and now 
urged the doughty Buttercup to her 
best. For a time we lost interest in the 
wolf in the excitement of the brush with 
the sheep man, who succeeded in riding 
well to the fore, the pony’s long tail way- 
ing derision at our jaded horses. 

It was not so far this time. The pace 
had pushed the wolf harder than she 
could go; far up on a hillside we saw, 
standing sidewise to us, with drooping 
head and lolling tongue, a grim, bedrag- 
gled object, which was done running, and 
was ready now to fight. Be sure we lift- 
ed the horses hard as we might at this 
hill, and the hounds centered on the 
huntsmen’s ery. Fairly laid on their 
quarry, their hackles raised, and the mu- 
sie of their chorus changed to a savage 
note, as they swept on, close packed to- 
gether, a fierce avalanche of black and 
tan, and fairly smothered the old she- 


wolf, game and hounds all rolling to- 
gether far into the creek below. 

“Hurroo, owld lady, we’ve got you 
now!” cried Jack Hogan, rider of the 
bare-backed plough horse, which had gal- 
lantly proven its mettle. There were 
ioam flakes to scrape from Jack’s over- 
alls, for the pace had been severe enough. 
One by one the followers rode up on 
steaming horses, and gathered around 
the big wolf, whose long, white teeth 
were still exposed by the lips drawn back 
in a dying snarl. Not scathless, either, 
did the wolf leave the pack. Sportsman 
was on three legs; Jack had a most rag- 
ged-looking ear, and three or four others 
were licking at their wounds. ; 

It was seventeen miles from start to 
finish, and there were riders scattered 
for almost the entire distance. Many of 
these had seen the chase at one part or 
another of the great circle which it fol- 
iowed. But, the hunt now being over, 
it seemed twice the distance back it had 
been coming out. There were not a ‘few 
unaccustomed to much horseback exer- 
cise, and these began to feel the effects. 
What a change from the start earlier in 
the day! The faces of some of the ama- 
teur huntsmen were now elongated as 
they turned towards home, the erect and 
proud carriage was exchanged for a woe- 
lbegone hump. Some rode sidewise. 
billy Anderson rode on his stomach and 
groaned every time his horse broke into 
a trot. Jack Hogan, satisfied with the 
day’s doings, galloped off to his forgot- 
ten labors with the contemplated winter 
wheat field. 

Old man Stafford, in his barrel, met 
us coming home, and carried the wolf 
before him on his stone-boat. “’I golly, 
boys,” said he, “a ox ain’t so bad after 
all, is it, on a wolf chase?” There were 
many who grinned at him sadly, and 
who fain would have exchanged mounts 
with him. If this is the sport of kings,” 
murmured one, “I think the kings are 
veleome to it, after this, for a while.” 
But as to that, it was precisely as I my- 
self had felt at midnight on the night 
before. I doubt not the town would turn 
out en masse for the next chase, as for 
this. 











"COON HUNTING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


By S. D. 


ANY years ago, as the story runs, 
when ’coonskins were worth six 

bits apiece in Arkansas, and a regular 
tee of two bits was assessed for ferrying 
« horseman across the St. Francis river, 
_there came 
along a travel- 
er whose en- 
tire capital 
consisted of 
but a single 
pelt—and the 
ferryman had 
not a cent of 
change in his 
iey’,, pocket. The 

iA 





traveler was 


bound to 

cross, but \ 
refused to pay three _ 
times as much as the 


man who passed before 
him or the one who was 
to come next. The \ 
ferryman would not wet an oar 
unless payment for his services 
was assured. Here was ample ‘N 
foundation for an argument, and 

presumably the opportunity was 

not neglected; but a satisfactory 

arrangement was finally reached, 

the traveler getting value received for 
ris ’coonskin by being wafted thrice 
across the stream. ‘This, of course, 
would leave him on the right side and 
neither party to the trade would have 
cause for complaint. Such was the gen- 
crous spirit of accommodation which 
obtained in those earlier days; such— 
but hold on a bit! On the second trip 
the ferryman chanced to inspect the 
‘coonskin closely and found that it was 
by no means up to the recognized stand- 
ard. Maybe it had been taken too early 
in the season, or was not properly 
stretched. Anyway, he decided that four 
bits was all it was worth, and the traveler 
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frankly admitted the soundness of his 
judgment, acknowledged that he had re- 
ceived its value in the double ferriage, 
und forthwith started on his 50-mile ride 
up the river to the nearest point where 
it was fordable. 

That is a good story, but its weak point 
is that it couldn’t have happened. A 
genuine Arkansan never troubles him- 
self to find a ferry-boat when a sluggish 
stream like the St. Francis is to be 
crossed on a horseback journey. In the 
summer time he swims it; and when the 
water is too cold for that he will paddle 
across in a dugout or on a log, his horse 
following at the length of its bridle rein. 

This is only one of many improba- 
ble yarns relating to life in the Bear 
state during the period commonly re- 

‘ ferred to by uninformed writers as 

“the ’coonskin era.” I use the term 

“uninformed” advisedly, for if there 

was ever such an era, it is still with 

us. ‘Trapping is by no means a lost 
art in the low-lying regions of eastern 

Arkansas, and there are still thou- 

sands of zealous reapers in that har- 

vest which ripens in “the months with 

an R.” Somehow all-conquering civ- 

ilization makes slower progress over 

stumpy ground than across open prair- 

ies, which probably explains the survi- 

val of old-time conditions, manners 
and customs in those ’way-back regions. 
The Arkansas trapper and fur hunter of 
to-day. is in every way a worthy descend- 
ant of the man who wanted full value for 
his ’coonskin and was content when he 
got it, both in the steadfast holding out 
for his own rights and the prompt recog- 
nition of the rights of others. Whether 
this trait is indicative of civilization or 
the reverse, I leave for the reader to de- 
cide. 

Of the many, I have known but one 
man of this class who hunted game for 
the market as a part of his regular busi- 
ness, and he was an Illinois pot hunter 
who had no ready excuse to offer for mi- 
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grating from his native state. The 
others, when questioned, said the profit 
in market shooting would not repay the 
trouble of making daily trips to a rail- 
road station to ship their game. They 
liked to go to town not oftener than twice 
in the season—with the early “catch” 
and the late—each time selling from $75 
to $150 worth of furs. They depended 
largely upon wild game for the subsist- 
ence of themselves and families, but 
probably not to a greater extent than the 
neighboring timbermen and small farm- 
ers. The free and unterrified people of 
the big woods tacitly agree in getting 
irom the woods everything that they 
handily can. This is human nature. 
But, being specialists in a way, the fur 
hunters stick to their chosen trade, 
grudging the time spent in killing game 
for food, just as some farmers that I 
have known rebelled against the neces- 
sity of working an occasional half-day 
in the truck patches and garden. Deer 
have been their favorite game, because 
ceerskins have a regular market value, 
but they are now too scarce in Arkansas 
to justify hunting them for their hides. 
Moreover, the present game law prohib- 
its the sale of any part or portion of a 
deer. In point of fact, it has knocked 
out the sale of game of any description 
—bears, rabbits and squirrels alone ex- 
cepted—and in consequence our ’coon 
killers could not be market hunters if 
they would. I think that the majority 
of them are in hearty accord with the 
spirit of the law—not from any senti- 
ment in favor of game protection, but 
because it clears the woods of a class of 
hunters who would not hesitate to shoot 
a’coon or mink in the off season, when 
the fur is worthless. 

More than 50 per cent. of the ’coon- 
kins shipped from Arkansas and other 
Southern states bear the marks of shot, 
rarely of rifle bullets, for the latter dam- 
age the pelts and make them unsalable. 
A good ’coon dog is considered more val- 
uable than any number of traps. The 
traps require laborious and painstaking 
attention; the dog hustles for his own 
livelihood, is careless of neglect and ill- 
treatment, and is invariably on hand and 
ready for business when his master shoul- 
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ders his shotgun. ‘The hunting is al- 
ways at night, and very frequently lasts 
all night. The hunter is mounted on a 
inule or horse, so as to cover as much 
ground as possible, and he likes to start 
out with a goodly pack of dogs for the 
self-same reason. Anything that will 
follow a trail and give tongue will serve 
us an assistant to his canine chicf of 
staff, whose duty, in this case, is to veri- 
fy the verbal report of his subordinates. 
In other words, when they profess to 
“tree,” he hurries to the spot, investi- 
gates and, if the ’coon is there, signals 
the hunter to come on. If the pack is in 
error, he unravels the puzzle, takes up 
the trail again and pushes on, the other 
dogs obediently following him. A thor- 
oughly trained ’coon dog will hunt at 
night only coons, ’possums and wildcats, 
however eager he may be to chase deer 
by day. An unwritten law compels him 
io attend to the case of every skunk he 
may run across, but other dogs are as 
dutiful to custom in this respect and the 
reward for all is the same. Some hunt- 
ers profess ability to tell what descrip- 
tion of game their dogs have treed, judg- 
ing from the duration of the race and 
whether if is straightaway or in a circle. 
My experience is that they are often de- 
ceived. Ordinarily a ’possum will take 
to the first tree he can find, a ’coon will 
run straight as long as he can keep ahead 
of the dogs, and a wild-cat will run in 
circles and zig-zags until he tires. But 
there are exceptions to this rule, for a 
poor *possum will stay on the 
ground longer than a fat one, 
and some- 
times an old 
male ’coon or 
an ill-temper- 
ed cat will 
disdain to run 
from the dogs un- 
til they have test- 
ed their mettle 
and felt their 






teeth. A cat will WW *. rs 
frequently jump frém \ it \ 
the tree at the hunter’s LH 


approach, giving the dogs 
a second race “nd some- 
times escaping them alto- \ 
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gether. Once in a hundred times a ’coon 
will attempt the same thing; but a ’pos- 
sum, never. 

As the man on the mule approaches, 
some of the dogs run to meet him; the 
others cluster expectantly around the 
tree. The hunter dismounts and the 
trunk and branches are illuminated in 
turn by the headlight—a double lamp 
with a tin reflector, worn on his hat. The 
fugitive watches from its lofty perch his 
every movement. ‘There is a popular be- 
lief that some ’coons will purposely cover 
their eyes from a light with their paws, 
but a case of this sort has never come 
under my observation. Probably the be- 
lief arose from the fact that ’coons some- 
times hide so well, either among the 
thick branches or in hollows, that they 
escape discovery. Almost invariably 
their eyes are noted before the black 
bulk of their bodies, and they can cer- 
tainly be seen from a greater distance. 
Twin dots of yellow flame they appear, 
and it must be an expert hunter indeed 
who can tell from their appearance 


whether they are the eyes of a ’coon or 


some other “varmint.” Nine out of 
every ten experienced woodsmen would 
laugh at this last statement of mine, but 
put them to the test, as I have tested the 
ability of their brethren time and again, 
and see if their claims are made good. 
With good dogs, on ground where the 
game is fairly plentiful, from five to ten 
coon and ’possums is an ordinary night’s 
harvest. Much depends, of course, upon 
the season, the weather and the food sup- 
ply. The best months are November and 
I)ecember, especially if the fall rains are 
late in setting in, for then the ’coons 
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keep close to the ponds and water 
courses, where they can feast upon fish 
and mussels if wearied of their regular 
vutumnal fare. They are abroad very 
little on windy nights, and I have known 
hunters who thought it a waste of time 
to seek them when the moon was at its 
full. Nearly all amateur hunters make 
the mistake of starting out too early in 
ihe night. It is best to give the ’coon 
time to wander some little distance from 
day lodgings, for the dogs then have a 
better chance of crossing his trail. More- 
over, if disturbed by unusual noises in 
the woods, he may decide against ven- 
turing out at all. At 9 or 10 o'clock is 
quite early enough to girth your saddle 
and call the dogs, and from that time 
until sunrise next morning is quite long 
enough for one to tire of riding through 
the gloomy woods. 

As the success of one man in any pur- 
suit or calling excites the envy and emu- 
lation of hundreds, so we find boys or 
men with ’coon hunting aspirations on 
every farm and in every timber camp 
between the Iron Mountain railroad and 
the Mississippi river. Every dog is a 
‘coon dog—*’ceptin’ he needs to be 
hunted with an’ trained a little’—and 
his master intends, sooner or later, to 
camp in the woods for a month or two 
and accumulate a small fortune. A sin- 
gle month’s experience usually satisfies 
these ambitious aspirants. An unex- 
pected rainfall washes the starch out of 
them, or their dogs persist in barking 
up the wrong tree, or some other mishap 
befalls them, and they return home sat- 
isfied that ’coon hunting is a sadly over- 
rated business. 





BRADLEY AND THE GOOSE 


A Sheepherder and Other Wildfowlers, and an Accident That Did 
Not Happen 


By EDWARD CAVE 


YOMING sheep men had called in 
their flocks to the plains, for snow 
comes quickly in the mountains. Brad- 
ley had met the preceding winter on 
Bridger Pass with a bunch of 3,000 
sheep, and he had not forgotten. So he 
was southbound, rich in “store clothes” 
and a new and generously padded wallet, 
for a look at a city or so. In the city 
of Baggs he met Pete Francis, from Ver- 
nal, down in Utah, who told a pretty 
tale of prosperity in the Ashley Val- 
ley. So the two left for Vernal forth- 
with, though the erstwhile camp-mover 
chafed to exchange his horse for a Pull- 
man. He had worked sheep, talked sheep 
and lived on sheep till his hair and 
beard were woolly, he said. 

Francis ran a hostelry in Vernal, and 
there Bradley met the Soldier, and 
found Pete’s shotgun. The Soldier 
talked of duck hunting on the Green 
river, and Bradley polished up the gun. 

“Can you shoot one of them things, 
Shorty ?” queried Francis, indicating the 
somewhat neglected gun. 

“T left a good hammerless on the bot- 
tom of Great South bay, if you know 
where that is; but I don’t savvy a 
pump,” answered Bradley, working the 
slide. 

“T want t? git enough duck feathers 
for a pillow for my bunk,” punctuated 
the Soldier. 

“Say, I’d like a pillow too,” agreed 
the sheep herder. 

“There'll be geese on the river, too.” 
coaxed the Soldier; “it’s going to be 
stormy soon.” 

“That’s me,” the landlord exclaimed. 
“I’m a goose hunter from Gooseville. 
I'll take my .30-40 and skin the two ‘of 
you.” 

So the three took the hotel man’s pros- 
pecting outfit and made off post haste, 
with two repeating rifles and a cylinder- 


bored repeating shotgun to shoot wild- 
fowl. 

Early ducks had whipped away to the 
southward ; in fact, the last of the warm- 
weather birds had passed through from 
their nesting grounds in the North, fol- 
lowing the course of the Green river to 
the mighty Colorado. The scouts of the 
cold-weather fowl, from away north of 
the international line, rich in feathers 
end strong of wing, began to slide in. It 
was pretty weather, with a breath of win- 
ter sweeping down from the distant Uin- 
tas. But Bradley picked flaws in the 
scenery. “Nice weather don’t do you 
any good in a country like this,” said he. 
“T been in the mountains all summer, 
where it’s pretty,” he complained. “This 
is awful homely country.” 

“What do you want with weather and 
scenery on a goose hunt?’ asked Francis. 
“You never saw anything in Wyoming 
that touched the Ashley Valley; and I 
ain’t got any of it to sell, neither.” 

At any rate, there was little else than 
sand hills to stop the singing bullets from 
the rifles. It is a big country there, and 
fences are few. The nearest railway sta- 
tion is 109 miles from the particular 
bend of the river where Francis halted 
the team, and the Soldier scored a point 
in its favor by the remark that the trains 
would not scare the geese. 

The tent up, Bradley insisted upon a 
wind-break for the Dutch oven, for he 
was the cook. The others could not 
wait; they went to the river, and Brad- 
ley had to prepare things himself. He 
swore about that, but when a short time 
later there came the ugly whine of a bul- 
let, ricocheted over the camp, followed 
by a faint report from up the river, he 
was beside himself. He ran to the river, 
swearing with reckless abandon, his blue 
eyes ablaze and his faded red hair tum- 
bled by the chill autumn wind. But 
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only a stray pintail heard him, and 
jumped out from under the bank at his 
feet with a rush that startled him into 
good humor. Bradley did not know a 
pintail from a canvasback; but at the 
sight of flying game he ceased to be a 
man of methods and details. It was 
late in the afternoon, but the cook went 
after ducks. 

Scarcely any timber fringed the river, 
end Bradley soon despaired of finding a 
blind that would be within shooting dis- 
tance of the water, even if he should 
lLappen upon the evening flight. “Me 
for the lake,” said he, talking aloud to 
himself, a habit acquired from talking 
to sheep dogs. “T’ll just meet up with 
some 0’ them little ducks comin’ in to 
their little beds; that’s me.” But it then 
occurred to him that the lake was inland 
from the other side of the river; he had 
no rubber boots and there was neither 
raft nor boat. 

Up the river-bank went Bradley, on 
the watch for game. He had no definite 
plan, but he thrilled with the desire to 
shoot something. Soon he espied on a 
sand bar, a quarter of a mile away, a 
small flock of geese. To get in shotgun 
range of those geese meant the very best 
stalking an Indian would be capable of, 
Bradley knew; yet he started immedi- 
ately. That he was an enthusiast is 
proven by the fact that he hoped to get 
close enough to those geese to kill one 
with a cylinder-bored shotgun, and the 
cover nearest to them was a handful of 
starved willow shoots where the bar met 
the shore a hundred yards below their 
position. 

Bradley at last gained the last tuft of 
willows, and he groveled in the cold sand, 
peeping at the unsuspecting geese. He 
was breathing hard from his exertions 
and the nervous strain, and he laid his 
head on his extended forearm, so did not 
see the little puff of sand that jumped 
up a few yards in front of him. But he 
heard the “Wh-i-e-e-e” of the glancing 
bullet from up the river and ducked. 
“Rup!” came the faint report of the 
rifle. 

“The onery son-of-a-gun !” 
the cook. 

The geese remained quiet. 


ejaculated 


Another 
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little puff of sand; again the whine of 
the deflected bullet; again the “Rup” of 
the distant rifle. 

Bradley was in a predicament. He 
now had given up hope of himself kill- 
ing a goose, yet hoped whoever was 
shooting at them would kill one—before 
hitting him. He cringed close to the 
sand and looked at the torn willows 
where the flattened bullet had winged 
its angry way. ‘Three yards was un- 
pleasantly close; he was tempted to fire 
the shotgun and scare the precious geese 
away. 

“Rup!” Again came the faint report 
of the rifle. No sand jumped this time, 
and Bradley reasoned that the shooter 
was getting the range. He could not see 
where the shots came from—the other 
shooters used smokeless powder. 

The geese were growing uneasy. Brad- 
ley perspired freely; it was hot work 
waiting to be shot. A goose was hardly 
worth the risk. “Z-z-er-r-r!” away past 
Bradley’s cringing shoulder shrilled the 
wild bullet, while sand was scattered in 
his face and over his body. He grunted 
and gripped the gun tight. He would 
risk only one more shot. He could stand 
a good deal for a goose, but the indivi- 
cual who was doing that wild shooting 
should hear from him! The _ geese 
seemed about to take wing. There! they 
were off. Bradley jumped to his feet 
and fired his gun; and there, bouncing 
eround on the point of the bar, was a 
big gray goose! Bradley ran at it pell- 
mell, throwing another cartridge into the 
chamber as he ran. Then he shot it 
where it lay, flapping its great wings at 
the water’s edge. 

No one appeared up the river, and 
Bradley owned the goose. The bullet 
had broken its neck just below the head, 
end Bradley promptly cut the head off— 
to bleed it. Now it was his goose beyond 
question, for was it not shot-mar‘ed? 
And where was there any bullet hole? 

Dusk hovered near. Ducks were whip- 
ping down the river and veered off to- 
ward the hidden lake. The cook took his 
goose to camp. 

Francis and the Soldier came in at 
dusk, the latter with a pair of plump 
mallards. 
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Swearing with reckless abandon 


“Where’d you get the gander, son?” 
guardedly inquired Francis. 
“T just naturally shot him,” boasted 


Bradley. “See any?” 

“No,” answered Francis. 
any, Sergeant ?” 

“No geese.” 

The fortunate two made merry at the 
expense of the hotel man, who but poor- 
ly returned their raillery; he seemed 
preoccupied. 

The Soldier and Bradley were on the 
lake the next morning before dawn, and 
the latter killed a mallard and a brace 
of green-wing teal. The Soldier drew a 
blank; but he claimed the mallard, since 
he, having boots, had carried Bradley 
across the river on his back. In the 
evening the Soldier got two more ducks 
—two mallards and a pintail. The last 
mallard was killed far out on the center 
of the lake, and it was well after moon- 
rise when it drifted in close enough to 
shore for the patient but determined 
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rifleman to retrieve it without danger of 
getting water in his precious rubber 
boots. Francis did not hunt. 

Shortly after midnight the Soldier 
awoke, to find the camp stove fire dead 
out, and a gale of wind driving fine snow 
under the tent. At four o’clock the 
hunters were awakened by tiie coyote 
reveille ; and there came, wind-borne and 
weird, from the distant lake the trumpet 
calls of many geese. Soon the camp was 
deserted, and the three hunters were off 
in the dark to brave the perilous ford 
and reach the lake before dawn. 

Bradley esconced himself behind a 
lone cottonwood at the head of the lake, 
while the others went scouting together. 
The morning continued stormy, and the 
chances for the rifle users were doubt- 
ful. 

“Bang!” came the sharp report of a 
rifle; they were stirring up the geese. 
Ah, here they came, stringing out of the 
gray dusk of the morning, big, graceful, 
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nt him sprawling into the shallow water 
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fast. The waiting hunter crouched low; 
then, as the clamoring geese swung to 
the left of the cottonwood, climbing 
higher with every wing-beat, he sprang 
to his feet, ran a few steps and fired. 
Again and again the pump-gun smote 
the still air, and the startled geese tilted 
and climbed frantically into the dark 
sky. But two of them were hard hit. 
One towered high above the flock, as if 
it would fly into the sun-tinted, hurry- 
ing clouds; then it came down like a 
plummet, striking with a great splash at 
the water’s edge. The other pitched 
down at a long slant into a little cut he- 
tween two sand-hills, where Bradley 
found it, prone on its back, its great 
wings extended and its snaky black neck 
iimp and lifeless. 

The cook did not go back again to the 
lake, and though the river was edged 
with thin ice, and there was no one to 
carry him across, he waded bravely into 
the swift waters of the ford and hurried 
back to camp. Two big geese were to 
him a tremendous bag, and he must get 


back to camp to hang them up to freeze 


end to start his fire. When three hours 
later the others came in with two more 
geese and a round half dozen ducks, he 
almost wished he had stayed. But when 
the Soldier quietly confided that he had 
killed the whole bag himself, and that 
Francis had not fired a shot, Bradley 
was much concerned. 

“What's the matter with him, Jim?” 
asked Bradley, in a troubled tone. “He 
ain’t sore, and he ain’t right.” 

“Just hiked around and helped me 
get what I shot,” said the Soldier, com- 
plainingly. “Asked him why in thunder 
he didn’t get into the game, an’ he said 
‘How'd I guess the distance!’ I thought 
maybe he’d put that pet rifle on the bum 
some way, but he said ‘No, she’d outshoot 
the Krag any day!” 

Bradley now knew who had killed the 
first goose, and he was not a little wor- 
ried by the way Francis acted. He 
was strongly tempted to make a big joke 
of it and endeavor to chaff his big, good- 
natured host into better spirits. But 
when he caught the other’s eye there was 
an expression there he could not fathom, 
and he had not the courage to broach 
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the subject. Things were growing un- 
pleasant ; never had Bradley seen a man 
so moody. 

“T never seen Pete Francis act that- 
away,” lamented the Soldier. “Something 
besides shootin’ is on his mind, depend 
on that. We have him skun good and 
plenty, but we’re practically travelin’ on 
him, and Jim Brigham ain’t the man 
that’s goin’ to take chips off a man that 
won't play the game. It’s up to us to 
make a move to go home, Bradley.” 

“Well,” sighed Bradley, glancing at the 
game-festooned tent, “shootin’s mighty 
fine down- here; but back she goes in the 
morning, Jim, if you say so. We won't 
ask Pete—I’'ll just say to-night that 
cenough’s a plenty, and I want to see 
some more sheep men that’s lookin’ for 
a foreman. But there’s going to be ducks 
this evening till you can’t rest, a-flappin’ 
into that little pond-hole back there, and 
I’m goin’ to herd *em good and plenty 
so’s I’ll have somethin’ to remember 
when I get old. You watch me, Soldier. 
I’]l just get ’em to millin’ round over 
that little old bed-ground of theirs, and 
keep a proddin’ *em with this here pump 
till I get all I can carry; I don’t want 
no more than that. You can come over 
with them boots and drag ’em out of the 
water for me.” 

True to his word, Bradley made a 
grand round-up of the ducks in the even- 
ing. He and the Soldier went over to 
the lake early, and while ducks in hun- 
dreds wheeled over them, they made a 
good blind on the pass where most of the 
incoming ducks swung in from the river. 
Then he and the Soldier took turns with 
the shotgun. The ducks literally flew 
at them. It was cold, and a keen, damp 
wind swept down the valley, presaging 
bitter weather. The shooting was large- 
ly at incoming and crossing flocks, and 
many of the kills were by chance; but 
mallards, teal, sprigs and redheads alike 
paid toll. Bradley fell to trying difficult 
shots, to show his companion his skill, 
but the broad-seattering cylinder-bore 
failed him, and the Soldier laughed. 
Still the ducks came in, and the persist- 
ent pounding of the pump-gun in the 
rude willow blind on the pass soon 
brought down a fine bag. As a climax 
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to this, the greatest shooting experience 
cf their lives, the Soldier dropped a 
heavy mallard from a swift hurtling 
fiock upon Bradley’s back, as he was 
stooping to retrieve a plump little green- 
wing at the water’s edge. The duck 
came down like shot and, striking Brad- 
ley full on the back of his neck as he 
bent over, reaching out with a stick for 
the floating greenwing, sent him sprawl- 
ing into the shallow water. “You can hit 
me that way with duck, Soldier,” said 
Bradley, “but not no other way. Gee, 
that was a chug!” He rubbed hi neck 
thoughtfully. ' 

The three friends were wel! on the way 
home next day when Bradley brought un 
the troublesome topic of Francis’s plex - 
ureless trip. “Now, here, Pete, what's 
been the matter with you?” he boldly 
asked. “Did you happen to think of 
somethin’ that’s been goin’ wrong back 
home, or was it about that gander you 
shot and I hooked onto? Surely you 
didn’t get sore at me for lyin’ about it, 
did you? I figured I’d sort of worked 
the turn on somebody; but I didn’t in- 
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tend anyone should take it the wrong 
way. You know me better than that, 
don’t you?” 

Francis stiffened perceptibly, and he 
colored even through his tan. He rested 
a big, gauntleted hand on the shoulder 
cf his protegé and shook his head. 
“Shorty,” said he, lingering over the 
name which he alone used in addressing 
the young sheep man, “you don’t under- 
stand all about this, Shorty. You 
couldn’t rile me. But here’s the truth, 
T was shootin right at you that day, you 
silly little cuss, and you didn’t know it. 
! thought you was a wolf, lyin’ behind 
the bush. Now, once when I was out 
deer huntin’, a fellow that was with me 
shot another fellow, and he died. Now— 
you see—it sort of set me thinkin’ i 

“Oh, well,” said Bradley, “don’t you 
mind about that. The Lord takes care 
of His lambs. If I ain’t a lamb, any 
how I’m a sheep herder, and them is 
special objects of care. I did think, 
though, Pete, that you was a better shot 
than that. You got a right to worry 
over your shootin’, you shore have.” 





A NIGHT ATTACK 
By WM. H. HALER, JR. 


WE had twenty miles to row, and a 

darker evening I never saw, even 
on the Amazon, where the night shadows 
are often of surprising inkiness. I was 
cable operator at Manaos, and had gone 
down the river that afternoon in a mon- 
taria, or river boat, to “reason” with 
some Mauhes Indian fishermen and 
rubber-gatherers at Icacee who imagined 
that the telegraph cable, lying on the bot- 
tom of the river, had scared away the 
fish. They were not taking as many fish 
as usual, and had threatened to haul the 
cable out of the river. 

The Amazon telegraph cable extends 
from Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, 
to Manaos, the capital of the state of 
Amazonas, at the confluence of the Ama- 
zon and the Rio Negro. It is therefore 


rather more than eight hundred miles 
in length. The Amazon flows through a 
dense tropical wilderness, almost as vir- 
gin and unbroken to-day as when Wal- 
iace and Bates first described it, half a 
century ago. To erect or maintain a 
land telegraph through the wellnigh im- 
penetrable thickets along its banks 
would be practicably impossible. When, 
therefore, it was the wish of the Brazil- 
ian government to connect Para and Ma- 
naos by telegraph, the bed of the Ama- 
zon was chosen as the most feasible 
route, and an English company engaged 
to furnish and lay a cable. At Para the 
Amazon cable connects with the whole 
submarine and land telegraph system of 
the world. Sitting in the cable-room far 
up the Amazon at Manaos, I can send a 
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message to any of the six continents, as 
also to Japan, Java and the Philippine 
Islands. 

On the trip above referred to I had 
with me as an assistant a young Brazil- 
ian officer, Lieutenant Coutinho, and the 
montaria was rowed by four Mundrucus 
Indians from Manaos. Going down the 
river with the current was easy, but stal- 
wart rowers are needed to breast the 
stream coming back. We reached Ica- 
cee shortly after noon, and found the In- 
cians there in a sullen mood. It is a 
little hamlet of fifteen or sixteen huts, 
with canoes and fishing nets. Plainly 
something was wrong. The women kept 
out of sight, and the men said little when 
we accosted them. Presently one tatooed 
old fellow who could speak Portuguese 
remarked: “The government has no 
yight to destroy our fishing by sinking 
a bewitched rope in the river.” 

Knowing that I must influence these 
people by reason, and not by force, I 
pointed out to the Indian the real cause 
of the trouble. 

“Have you not,” I said, “noticed how 
plentiful the turtles are on the river 
beaches this year?” 

After a moment’s reflection the In- 
dian nodded. 

“Certainly, then,” I continued, “you 
should go to the beaches and destroy 
their eggs in the sand. If you had done 
this for the last three years, there would 
be plenty of fish in the river. The tur- 
tles destroy the young fish.” 

To make an impression on the mind 
of these Indians, a fact must be stated 
over and over. I set forth at great 
iength the number of young fish each 
turtle will destroy in a day. 

I made my point with the Mauhés, 
but it occupied the afternoon ; and hence 
it happened that we were rowing back 
to Manaos against the current at eight 
o’clock that evening. The Indian boat- 
men, who will find their way on the river 
in the darkest night, were keeping near 
the north shore, the current offering less 
resistance there. At times we passed 
close under the overhang of the trees, 
and heard the sloths whining in their 
tops. The river mist obscured the stars ; 
but after an hour or two thunder peals 
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began to rumble. Thus far the evening 
had been very still, but ere long gusts 
of wind dispersed the mists, and we saw 
that a heavy bank of clouds overhung 
the entire river ahead with vivid, zig-zag 
lightning darting incessantly, and ever- 
increasing thunder. I never witnessed 
« wilder spectacle. The wind whirled 
the big fireflies hither and thither in fit- 
ful, coruscating eddies; and a distant 
roar in the forest announced that a vio- 
lent squall was coming. Our Indian 
hoatmen turned to us with expressions 
of alarm, and old Samuel, their head 
man, asked permission to land. Head- 
ing directly for the bank, they by chance 
entered a bayou, which soon narrowed 
tc a mere creek beneath lofty trees, the 
bows and trailing vines from which 
brushed our faces. Here the montaria 
was well sheltered from the squall which 
swept over the forest, bringing a deluge 
of rain. Coutinho and I crept beneath 
the folda, or hood, of the boat; but the 
almost unclothed boatmen sat in their 
places, laughing good-naturedly at the 
drenching they received. 

It was over in a few minutes. The 
gusts subsided and the fireflies began to 
sparkle again. We heard, too, a singular 
scraping or rasping noise in one of the 
great trees overhead, and some peccaries 
nearby suddenly grunted sharply. We 
had a carbine in the boat, and Coutinho, 
ho is fond of sport, reached for it, and 
then stood up, saying to me in a loud 
voice that he meant to chance a shot by 
sound at the peccaries. 

It was so dark that I could not see 
him as he stood up; but I heard him 
cock the gun, and was momentarily ex- 
pecting to hear the report, when a 
strange lisping sound came to my ears, 
and something seemed to strike him! I 
heard the blow. He pitched headlong 
out of the boat into the river. 

The Indians cried out in alarm, and 
all save old Samuel jumped out onto the 
bank. Coutinho meantime regained his 
legs and sprang ashore, for the water was 
not very deep. “What is it, Coutinho?” 
1 called out. I had been lying out- 


stretched under the folda. 
“Something struck me—knocked me 
out of the boat!” he gasped. 





we 
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I rose to my feet, and, taking a match 
cut of my pocket, struck it, then held it 
up. I had hardly done so when a blow 
which felt like that from a heavy mal- 
let caught me on the back, just between 
the shoulders, and the next moment I, 
too, was sprawling in the water and mud 
outside the boat. The breath was quite 
knocked out of me for a moment, but 1 
contrived to scramble ashore. 

Old Samuel, meantime, had jumped 
ashore; the montaria was deserted. We 
were all there together now on the bank, 
amidst the trailing vines and drooping 
boughs. 

“Have you any idea what struck us?” 
I whispered. 

“No,” he said. “It seemed to me that 
some one had swung a sledge, or a big 
mallet.” 

We listened, but could hear nothing 
now save the drip of the water from the 
trees. The Indians stood huddled to- 
gether behind us. In reply to our ques- 
tions, they protested that they did not 
know what to think of the thing. I 
reached for my matches, but they were 
wet from my tumble overboard. Cou- 
tinho, like a good soldier, had held fast 
to his gun and brought it ashore with 
him. We stood there in doubt and ap- 
prehension for some time. Samuel at 
length whispered to me that he had a 
few matches, and I lighted one of them; 
but we were able to distinguish nothing 
distinctly. I had a number of old let- 
ters in my pockets, and hit on the idea 
of making a torch of one of them by 
putting the paper at the end of a stick 
five or six feet long; and with the torch 
thus improvised, I took a step forward, 
thrusting it over the montaria. 

For a moment or two the sudden glare 
in such utter darkness blinded me; but 
«. cry from the Indians made me aware 
that they saw something. I held the 
light up higher, and then, just as the 
paper burned out and fell, I discerned 
an enormous mottled serpent hanging 
head downward from a great nut tree 
directly over the boat. 

“Sucuriaba! Sucuriaba!” the Indians 
muttered ; for that is the name they give 
to the great water-boa of this region. It 
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was that great swinging reptile’s head 
which had knocked the lieutenant and 
myself out of the boat. All unwittingly 
we had taken refuge under the tree where 
it was hanging, probably with the intent 
to capture a peccary from the drove 
which we had startled. It was enough to 
make one’s flesh creep to think that we 
had sat there through the shower with 
that boa’s head not a yard above our 
own ; and it’s wonderful that the creature 
had not seized one or more of us within 
its folds. 

At first sight of it we all beat a hasty 
retreat; but taking courage at length, 
considering that the snake was hanging 
in a tree, I made a torch of another let- 
ter and moved cautiously forward, Cou- 
tinho following me closely with his car- 
bine rested across my shoulder. 

The boa was still -hanging there, its 
sinuous neck curved outward. It moved 
its head slightly towards us, as the light 
fell on its large round eyes. Coutinho 
fired instantly. The blast of the powder 
blew out the torch, and we both dashed 
backward in mad haste to get out of the 
way. 

But a moment after we heard the boa 
drop, partly in the water, partly on the 
boat. For a long time the reptile 
thrashed about, splashing the water tre- 
mendously. We dared not appoach it in 
the dark, and the Indians asserted that 
its mate would be sure to be near by. 
My stock of old letters was exhausted, 
end no success attained the efforts of 
the boatmen to kindle a fire of the wet 
underbrush. We were therefore in a 
manner compelled to remain there in the 
dripping forest till daybreak, when the 
sucuriaba was found to be lying across 
the boat, dead. Coutinho had shot it di- 
rectly through the head. The montaria 
was in a shocking state. We trailed the 
reptile in the water behind the boat up 
to Manaos—as an explanation to our 
friends for having been out all night. 
Several persons, including the governor 
of the state, measured the boa next day. 
I have therefore high authority for the 
statement that it was twenty-three feet 
in length and twenty-one inches in 
girth at the middle of the body. 

















By PAUL 


Att a few days, the lameness in 

my neck and shoulder had so far 
recovered that it could withstand the 
shock from the recoil of my rifle, so 
Keene and I set out southward from 
camp one morning to look for mountain 
lions. The snow of the previous week 
had all gone, and the woods were fairly 
dry again. The day was warm and the 
forest lazy. There is not the spirit and 
snap about hunting in the South, that 
there is in the crisp and frost-bound 
North. The woods were silent save for 
that ever crepitant life resulting from 
the curling and straightening of dead 
leaves, twigs and grasses, as the warm 
sun and cool shadows alternately play 
upon them. Most of the wild things of 
this semi-tropical climate sleep away the 
mid-day hours—those which do not for- 
age during the night do so during the 
morning and evening, and are quiet 
through the middle of the day. 

We wandered lazily along, enjoying 
the warm sunshine in the open places, 
and the shade equally well when in it, 
until nearly noon, disturbing nothing 
save two deer and a half-grown ocelot. 
The former we did not want and the lat- 
ter we could not get. Finally we came 
to a very tempting old moss-covered log, 
and decided to rest here, eat our lunch- 
eon and have a smoke, all of which we 
did, but not just then. As we were ex- 
amining and admiring the beautiful 
growth of moss, preparatory to seating 
ourselves, Keene’s quick ear caught a 
sound, and, listening, we could distin- 
guish a sort of soft rubbing noise. As 
our ears grew more accustomed to the 
sound, aided by a gentle breeze from the 
south, we imagined that it was the sound 
of some animal breathing. 

Keene stood his rifle against the log 
and proceeded to investigate, creeping 
noiselessly on in the direction of the 
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sound, to another log some thirty yards 
away. He peeked over, then settling 
back with a broad grin on his face, he 
motioned me to come. I took my rifle 
and crept as he had done, very carefully, 
to the log, and there to my great surprise 
I saw curled up in the leaves in the sun 
near the other end of the log two fine 
black bears, evidently fast asleep. Keene 
put his fingers to his lips, and then crept 
back as noiselessly as he had come. 1 
followed his example, and when we were 
a safe distance away so that the stupids 
would not hear us, he said, after looking 
over the lay of the ground: “Now Doc- 
tor, if you want some fun, you go over 
te that old stub,” pointing to a tall pine 
stump across a little gulch, “and I will 
give you some wing-shooting. Go ’way 
round, and go carefully,” he whispered 
“__set out of sight, and when you hear 
my ‘halloa,’ look out, for then you will 
be in it.” 

I thanked him and started off down 
wind, with a mental resolve to kill both 
those beasts if they came my way. I had 
just been wishing for an opportunity to 
redeem myself as a bear hunter, and 
now the chance was at hand. 

After I reached the old stub, Keene 
gave me time to get my breath, examine 
my rifle and to look over the situation. 
I was about seventy-five yards from 
where the bears were. All was ready, 
and I got myself out of sight behind the 
stump ; then I heard Keene shout, “Hal- 
loa, there, Ursus Mexicanus!” 

I could not see Keene, but I saw those 
two plantigrades come over that log and 
down across the gulch as if they had 
been started from a catapult. I had no 
idea that a bear could get over the 
ground so fast. They came straight to- 
ward me, and it took three shots from 
my rifle to get one of them off his feet, 
and by that time the other one had gone 
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out of sight. Then I realized my mis- 
take in neglecting the other one until 
after the first one was down. 

Keene came on in the wake of the 
bears, hat in hand, shouting hilariously. 
“T see you are not used to doubles,” he 
said, laughing, as he came up and held 
cut his hand to me. I filled my pipe, 
but spilled much tobacco in doing so. 

“You did good work,” Keene said, 
when he found that my bear was well 
hit with all three shots. “A bear is one 
of the most deceiving things,” he said; 
“he can get out of sight quicker than one 
can imagine for an animal so clumsy as 
he seems to be.” 

Keene could have killed either or both 
of the bears as they ran from him, I am 
sure, but he was a generous fellow and 
wanted me to have plenty of fun. 

On our way to camp that afternoon, 
however, this remarkable man showed 
his skill and his great heart as a 
sportsman, while at the same time he 
gave me a lesson in the ethics of the for- 
est for which I shall ever hold him in 
high honor. 

It was about the middle of the after- 
noon, and we must have been two or 
three miles from camp, coming along 
through a low, flat gulch which was 
heavily timbered. We had our bear skin 
and as much bear meat as we could com- 
fortably carry, when somewhere to our 
teft we heard the rattling of chains. The 
sound seemed very strange and uncanny 
away off there in the wilderness. As we 
listened the rattling stopped; then we 
heard it again. 

“What is it, Keene?” I whispered. 

“Don’t know,” he said. “Let us try 
to see what it is.” We worked cautious- 
ly over in the direction, and in a little 
while we came upon a very large black 
bear looking over some logs at us. I 
had thrown down my bearskin and was 
about to fire at the bear, when Keene 
said, “Hold on, Doctor, he’s trapped.” 
Sure enough, he was. His toggle had 
caught, and he had evidently been suf- 
fering for many hours. 

It took just two shots from Keene’s 
rifle to smash the two great springs of 
the bear trap. At the report of the last 
shot the fragments of steel jingled to- 
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gether, the cruel jaws fell apart with a 
clank, and their prisoner hobbled out 
and off, stopping once when some paces 
away to give us a look which we chose 
to interpret as one of gratitude. 

“Good bye, and good luck to you, old 
fellow!” Keene shouted after him as he 
went shambling away on three legs. 

When the bear was gone out of sight, 
I took off my hat to Keene, and as he 
stood for a moment looking after the 
bear his face was good to behold—his 
gray eyes had in them a kindly light, an 
expression of mingled sympathy and 
gladness. “He will enjoy life better out 
of that thing,” he said, as he examined 
carefully the effect of his missiles on the 
steel springs. “The trap for business, 
perhaps,” he said, “but not for sport. 
We do not need it.” 

Before we reached camp I missed a 
large gray wolf, shooting high at about 
seventy yards. Keene killed him on the 
run at a distance of a hundred and twen- 
ty steps—a splendid shot. 

We were all in good spirits when we 
came in, which were increased still more 
when the General showed us the skin of 
a fine ocelot (a beautiful spotted cat, 
somewhat smaller than a mountain lion 
and with a proportionately shorter tail,) 
which he had killed early that morning. 
He had taken Pete and Don with him 
during the forenoon, and Don had treed 
the cat within a mile of camp. 

When we related our day’s happen- 
ings to the General and the guide that 
evening the General was enthusiastic in 
his praise of Keene’s conduct in liber- 
ating the bear. Pete said that he had 
heard firing off in that direction the day 
before, and had no doubt there were 
other hunters in the country, and that 
the trap belonged to them. “Yes,” 
Keene said, “the trap may have been 
theirs, but the bear isn’t.” In the course 
of the evening the General was curious 
to know if there were any stray cattle 
thereabout in the mountains. Pete as- 


sured him that there were quite a num- 
ber of wild cattle in the mountains and 
that the bulls were often in an ugly mood, 
and were very dangerous sometimes. 
The General said he regretted the neces- 
sity of killing a bull that afternoon, be- 
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cause he thought he might have belonged 
to some nearby herd. He had come upon 
the bull and two cows feeding in a lit- 
tle opening, and in a spirit of mischief 
had bellowed a defiance at them, where- 
upon the two cows ran away like two 
deer, but the old bull seemed to be an- 
gered at the challenge. He bellowed 
defiantly, shook his head, and without 
any further ceremony charged. “I was 
compelled to shoct the old fellow, and I 
had to do it mighty quick, too,” he said. 
The General seemed not to regret it so 
much when our guide assured him that 
the animals were wild, and also that they 
probably had never seen a man more 
than once or twice before, if at all, and 
that he did well to kill the animal with- 
out himself getting hurt. 

The next morning Keene wanted to 
see the wild bull, and Pete wanted its 
skin to tan and make into shoes and 
moccasins, as he said it was valuable 
for that purpose. So the General volun- 
teered to lead them to the place, after 
which he and Keene would hunt to- 


wake of the bears, hat in hand, shouting hilariously 
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gether. Pete took the Mexican along 
to help him, so I volunteered to stay 
behind, but later in the day took Don 
and started off on a solitary hunt. 

We hunted faithfully, wandering alert 
and quietly until late in the afternoon, 
when Don got a scent that brought him 
around in front of me. He did not 
whine, but growled instead—there is 
definite dog language. The strong scent 
of a deer caused anxiety, which Don ex- 
pressed by whining and nervousness; 
this new scent caused sullenness in him, 
which he expressed with low growls and 
bristling neck, without any apparent 
nervousness, and quickly it occurred to 
me that this was not a deer scent, but 
that of some natural enemy, and I pre- 
sumed by the dog’s action that it was 
close at hand. I therefore told Don to 
go, and, as it proved, I had understood 
his language, for less than a hundred 
yards from the spot he treed the largest 
puma I ever saw. To put it more cor- 
rectly, the great cat was probably already 
lying upon the trunk of the large pine, 
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that had lodged against its fellows, 
when the dog scented it. 

The animal looked very fierce as he 
Jay along the trunk with his wicked 
head slightly downward, one great paw 
resting on a large limb, his savage teeth 
bared full length, while his upper lip 
curved and quivered with native hatred 
for the dog. Through his half-open 
mouth came a sort of low, breathy, hiss- 
ing sound. At sight of me the puma 
was seized with a restless fear, and tried 
to get out of sight. Here was a good 
picture lost, because I had no camera. 

At the crack of my rifle, which sent 
a 236-grain soft-nose bullet through the 
lion’s heart, Don broke and ran to the 
trees, in spite of my protest. The great 
animal, fortunately for Don, clung to 
the tree until his strength was almost 
gone, but when he finally fell Don lost 
no time in trying his jaws on the thick 
neck of the monstrous cat, apparently 
much to his satisfaction. 

I soon had the lion’s skin off, an ex- 
tremely large and fine one, and it, to- 
gether with the skull and jaw, plus my 
rifle, made a pretty good load. 

It was quite dark when Don and I 
reached camp. Keene and the General 
had been in for some time, with a bear 
and a bob-cat to their credit. The Gen- 
eral had killed the bear, which they 
found up a tree. He was a young one, a 
yearling, and perhaps this accounts for 
his treeing, or being in the tree. They 
had brought in the skins, and sent Pete 
after some of the meat of the bear. 

That evening it was decided that the 
following day should be our last day of 
hunting, and the General suggested that 
we celebrate the occasion by closing this 
memorable two weeks with a feast. The 
next day was to be spent in bringing in 
small game enough for the occasion. A 
young peccary had to be secured, besides 
squirrels, and a turkey, if possible. 

The General and I were off at sun- 
rise next morning, and worked our way 
down to an altitude of perhaps two 
thousand feet below our camp. Here we 
had to watch our compass pretty closely, 
for our numerous and familiar land- 
marks were now lost to us. We saw 


any amount of game, but no peccaries 
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until about 11 o’clock, when we ran 
squarely onto several of the animals. 
Picking out the smallest of the lot, I 
shot it. My missile went a trifle high 
and broke the pig’s back, not killing it 
instantly. It set up the worst yelling 
one can imagine—perhaps I should call 
it squealing, but it was certainly more 
of a yell than a squeal. At any rate, it 
set all the rest of the wild hogs in a 
rage and they came charging at us, mak- 
ing a sort of short barking noise. There 
were no means at hand of getting out 
of their reach—nothing except brush 
and tall trees which we could not well 
climb, so there was nothing for us to do 
except to fire on the brutes. This we 
did, shooting the old tuskers first. It 
is not such an easy matter to stop a 
dozen angry wild hogs as the reader 
may imagine, notwithstanding we were 
well armed for the purpose. These wild 
hogs are the most senseless, stubborn and 
persistent brutes on earth—they are 
hard to kill, too, and we secon had an- 
other one or two wounded and squeal- 
ing; then they seemed to come from 
every direction, and soon things began 
to look favorable for a bad time. The 
General was equal to the occasion, how- 
ever. “Get your back against mine, Doc- 
tor,” he said, “and use your six-shooter. 
There, that’s it—not too close.” (Bang, 
bang!) “Wait till they come close!” 
(Bang!) “Don’t waste a shot!” (Bang, 
bang!) “Shoot at the head!” (Bang, 
bang, bang!) and so on, whenever the 
noise of the hogs and our revolvers would 
permit I could hear the General’s orders, 
as if he were commanding a regiment, 
and I obeyed like a good soldier. 

One old tusker got a rip at one of my 
leather leggings, and made a good long 
gash in it. He nearly upset me, but I 
regained my equilibrium and quickly put 
him out of the fight. 

Their method of fighting seemed to 
be by chewing, pushing and tearing with 
their tusks, using a sort of hooking mo- 
tion. The fight lasted only two or three 
minutes, when all of the boldest ones 
were dead and the five or six which re- 
mained were young ones and were more 
timid, if this adjective can be applied 
to a peccary. One of these the General 
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sent rolling, with a sort of quick push- 
ing kick; but as he did so the little fel- 
low caught his moccasin and ripped it 
slightly, giving his foot a smart hurt 
as well. We both wore moccasins, with 
thick double bottoms, which were not 
very effective for kicking. When the 
fight was over, we had nine wild hogs 
dead, and had fired seventeen shots—the 
General ten and I seven. Neither of 
us were hurt, but if either had been in 
the serap alone he would certainly have 
been torn to pieces. We regretted the 
necessity of killing so many of these 
animals, but it was our only alternative. 

When we were well away from the 
place, we ate our luncheon, after which 
we had some good practice on squirrels 
with our revolvers. Here I was most 
remarkably successful in missing nearly 


things began to look favorable 


for a bad time 


every one I shot at, but I managed to 
get one, while the General got four. But 
I redeemed myself later by shooting a 
hen turkey on the run with my rifle. 
She was somewhat torn, as I used a soft- 
nosed missile, but she was a_ turkey, 
nevertheless. We reached camp at about 
5 o’clock, after several miles of hard 
climbing with our fairly heavy load of 
game. Keene had been hunting nearly 
all day with Don, which resulted in a 
mountain lion, but no turkey. The dog 
had also chased a fine spotted cat into 
his den among the rocks, where they 
could not get him. 

After a light supper we all three set 
out southeast from camp for a jungle 
hunt at night. We took Pete along, with 
two large torches, which were made 
somehow of bear’s grease, pine wood and 
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cotton, the secret of which none but Pete 
knew. Don was with us, of course. 

The forest was almost dark, so dark, 
in fact, that we could scarcely see the 
trees and bushes and rocks as we passed 
closely by them. We therefore had to 
depend entirely upon Don to find the 
game for us; still we were not out for 
any particular kind of game, nor any 
great amount of game, but just for the 
novelty of it and to fill in the time until 
our cook should have the pig well 
done. 


After perhaps an hour and a half 
we heard Don tear away on a full 


run and soon heard him barking, off to 
our right. We started in that direction 
with all the haste possible in safety, for 
the woods were full of logs and snags. 
As we cume up where the dog was Pete 
lighted one of the torches, which gave 
out a splendid light and made the woods 
as light as day for a considerable dis- 
tance around. Don had _ something 
treed up a large pine, but we could not 
see it. I lighted the other torch and 
went round to the opposite side of the 
tree; even then it was some time before 
we could locate the animal, and when 
we did so we could see only the eves and 
the dim outline of a head far up in the 
tree. Keene said it was a bob-cat, and 
so it proved to be. 

It was unanimously urged that Keene 
should do the shooting, and he did it 
well. Getting beneath and in front of 
one of the torches so that he could see 
the sights plainly, he fired. The cat 
came down, as an old darkey I know 
one time said, “Without any hesita- 
tion.” We found it to be a very large 
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wild-cat, and we congratulated Keene as 
a nocturnal marksman. 

We came into camp «a quarter before 
twelve, and promptly at twelve o’clock 
Pete fired three shots from Keene’s re- 
volver, which announced that the feast 
was on. And such a feast as it was! 

‘Birds of fine plumage do not always 
make the best pie.” A peccary is an 
ugly looking thing, as he runs about 
among the leaves, especially when he is 
trying to tear one to pieces; but when 
he is nicely roasted to a beautiful rich 
brown, and the savory odor from his 
broiling fat tickles one’s appetite to the 
superlative degree, he looks different. 
There was the wild turkey, too, with 
rich dressing of stale loaves and crack- 
ers, baked also in the large oven of flat 
stones. Her wings were folded back and 
pinned fast with long, clean thorns, per- 
haps that she might not fly away to give 
feast to the gods. Both lay on broad 
slabs of fir, hewn, seasoned brown, and 
heated, to keep the food hot. Then 
there were fried young squirrel, flavored 
with tender strips from the loin of bear; 
French fried potatoes cooked in a pot 
of sizzling bear’s grease; a great tin of 
biscuits, light and brown, placed on a 
heated stone to keep them hot. No crim- 
son cranberry sauce graced our festive 
board, but home-made jelly took its 
place, with honey and butter for the 
biscuits. Add to this the brewing coffee 
from which the delicious aroma floated 
broad and mingled with the smell of 
balsam gums—do I tempt you? 

And do I tempt you to a journey to 
that faraway country? None of us could 


be more pleased than to visit it again. 








A MOOSE AND SOME PHILOSOPHY 


By ERWIN KUEHN 


[* the clear, thin air of the Laurentian 

hills, the evening smoke from the 
guides’ cabins mounted white and 
column-like as altar incense against the 
black shadows of spruce and balsam. 
The stillness of another day’s end en- 
compassed all things, broken occasion- 
ally by the clear, uneven beat of a dis- 
tant cow-bell. Swallows circled darkly 
against the fading west, calling cease- 
lessly, and the first soft hoot of an owl 
broke upon the ear. Two “Messieurs” 
lounged peacefully on the verandah of 
the little hotel across the track. They 
had come from the “States,” intent on 
the two weeks’ annual hunting trip, and 
now, after a year’s absence, they sat re- 
newing old memories and discussing their 
plans for the morrow in that benefi- 
cent mood engendered of supper and 
good tobacco. 

Blakeslee refilled his pipe slowly. 
“This time,” said he, “we’re going to 
get a moose.” 

Karr lit a match. “Your remark,” 
he ventured, “no longer creats_ that 
feeling of deep conviction characteristic 
of last year, or two years ago, or even—” 

“Please don’t croak,” requested 
Blakeslee. “It stands to reason. Hunt- 
ing limits all over the province have 
been more or less burned out; moose and 
caribou must live, and they can’t live 
on charred timber. They are doubtless 
pouring into this green oasis in flocks.” 

“Yes, but my dear man,” argued Karr, 
“on previous occasions we've had the 
same rosy hopes of success before the 
start, but we’ve been invariably glad to 
toddle back with a decent caribou head— 
more or less.” 

“Cheer up,” said Blakeslee, “the trip’s 
the thing, anyway. The bush is ours 
for two October weeks, and _ that’s 
enough for any man to rejoice over.” 

A rollicking canoe song broke forth 
from the lumbermen’s quarters near the 
now silent station, whose equanimity was 


disturbed but twice a day at the brief 
halt of the up and down trains. 

“Gad!” muttered Karr; “what a life! 
These people enjoy the peace of the 
Garden of Eden. They hold in their 
hands what all men strive for; happi- 
ness and contentment. They’re rich, old 
man, rich. They haven’t eaten of the 
fruit of discontent, which is learning, 
and wealth itself is but a matter of de- 
sires and the means of attaining them!” 

“Tt does seem as though the chaps in 
the Stone Age had the best of us,” as- 
sented Blakeslee quietly. 

The chorus of the song came across 
to them with the very sweep of the 
glistening paddles :— 


“Le fils du roi s’en va chassant, 
Avec son grand fusil d'argent; 
En roulant ma boule, roulant, 

En roulant ma boule!” 


Karr sighed as the musical notes died 
away. “It’s good to be here once more, 
isn’t it?” said he, and Blakeslee’s glow- 
ing pipe nodded acquiescence. 

A voice near-by at the fence gate broke 
the renewed silence. 

“Ben oui, il va son p'tit bonkhomme 
d’chemin,- lui,’ asserted someone, and 
with a final shout of, “Puts bon soir, 
rous aut’s,” the speaker turned up the 
walk toward the porch. 

“By George! I believe it’s Pierre. I 
thought he was off guiding,” said 
Blakeslee. “Hullo, Peter,” he added, as 
the guide approached, “I hope you have- 
n’t forgotten us?” Pierre was over- 
joved, and welcomed the two “Messieurs” 
with the native politeness and dignity 
of his race. He mentioned that he was 
free at present, and hoped the gentle- 
men would ask his services of “le boss.” 
“You don’t fire at rocks and trees, you 
two,” he said, “and it is always a 
pleasure to guide you.” This high praise 
called forth the offer and acceptance 
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of a cigar, and Pierre, after a polite 
good-night, went on his way to the canoe 
shed. 

“With him to guide and old Tomaw 
to cook we'll be well fixed,” said Karr. 
“Let’s get in; and the last one up in 
the morning has to carry the camera.” 
They went down the porch and entered 
the hotel at the other end. 

In a corner by the open safe M’Gowan, 
“le boss,” as the guides dubbed him, 
was making up his monthly accounts, 
while two prospective fishermen con- 
versed across the large office table, a 
modest bottle of ale between them. The 
“boss” smiled at his two old guests and 
informed them, by a nod towards the 
others, that if they would stay awhile 
they could possibly be amused. The 
strangers, after a cursory glance of half- 
interest, went on with their discourse. 
One of them, tall, iron-gray, excessively 
dignified, asked the other, evidently an 
Englishman “doing” the colonies, if he 
had read the former’s monograph on the 
Anthropological and Zoolegical Aspects 
of the Paleolithic Age, “which,” he 
boomed sonorously, “has been very favor- 
ably reviewed by your scientific publi- 
cations.” 

The Englishman was happy to say 
that he had read the article. “Very 
able, sir, very able indeed! Your in- 
vestigations in that line were partially 
responsible for my treatise on the Dar- 
winian Theory Refuted, appearing soon 
after in the Medical Journal, which, 
I dare say, you have seen,” ete. The two 
savants, finding themselves at one on 
the creation of the universe, beamed up- 
on each other with added warmth, and 
fell to discussing with the ignorance of 
the very wise their tackle and gear for 
the morning’s fishing and their camping 
experiences of the past, to the inward 
joy of M’Gowan and his two guests. 

The American professor happening 
to speak of bear hunting with dogs in 
the Rockies; his English confrére, not 


to be outdone, described to an attentive 
audience the method of kangaroo chas- 
ing in Australia with stag hounds, and, 
with an idea possibly of staggering a 
simple denizen of the woods, said to the 
host, “and what’s more, my man, the 
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bally things leap thirty to fifty yards at 
every jump!” 

M’Gowan was duly impressed. “Won- 
derful, sir, wonderful. One hundred and 
fifty feet at a crack!” he murmured, 
with his jaw open. He went into the 
bar soon after, Karr following him. 

“Well, by George, Mr. Karr, think 
of the haughty creature trying to fool 
a harmless innkeeper like me with his 
fifty yard jumps. Just wait till I get 
me chance; if I don’t pay him back with 
interest! I'll tell him a tale or two 
that'll keep the kangaroos company.” 

At that moment the Englishman’s 
voice broke in from the other room. “I 
say, M’Gowan!” 

“Yes sir,’ answered “le boss,” 
back to the office. 

“Look here,” continued the wise one, 

“vou know all about this sort of thing. 
Tell us now, there’s a good chap, which 
of the fur bearing animals are anti- 
pathetic, I mean to say destructive, to 
the brook trout? Otter and mink, I 
dare sav, and beaver?” 
“Good Lord,’ whispered Blakeslee, 
weaver!” Karr smothered a whoop of 
joy to a wheezy cough as he saw the land- 
lord’s face. 1t shone with a desire to 
disseminate valuable information, cou- 
pled with a reverence for his questioner’s 
sagacity as he replied: 

“Just so, sir, you’ve hit it exactly. 
Otter and mink do play the devil with 
the trout, sir, and no mistake, but the 
worst of all is them beaver! Beaver 
are that clever that they don’t go about 
just eating trout here and there. They 
go in droves from one stream to an- 
other running into a lake, an’ send 
scouts up to find if there are any trout 
above, an’ when they find a stream full 
of trout they whoop down an’ dam up 
the mouth so the trout can’t get out, 
and then by the Holy Poker, sorr, they 
go for ’em!” 

The American professor looked search- 
ingly at the wooden face of “le boss,” 
but the Englishman was enthusiastic. 

“Fancy that, now!” he cried, as Karr 
and Blakeslee went hastily up to bed. 
“Fancy their intelligence, Mr. M’Gowan, 
we must talk further of this; I must 
get all the facts.” But M’Gowan ex- 
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cused himself with the skill of long ex- 
perience, on the plea of packing up pro- 
visions for the two gentlemen who were 
going off to camp in the morning, and 
whose smothered laughter came down 
the stairs at intervals for the next half- 
hour. 

“Gad!” said Blakeslee, as he blew out 
the lamp. “Gad!” 

By eight o’clock next morning the last 
pacqueton load had been placed on the 
little steam launch which was to take 
them down the lake to the first portage. 
The two guides appeared around the 
corner of the boat-house in their canoes, 
each standing up in the middle and pad- 
dling with careless security. Fastening 
the canoes to the launch they leaped 
aboard. The vessel was backed out; the 
screw throbbed; the whistle shrieked, 
and amid the barking of dogs and the 
good wishes and friendly farewells of 
the attendant throng the trip was be- 
gun. 

Past island after island, shining in the 
morning mist; past points and bays 
and jutting hills they went, filled with 
the wine-like air and the joy of living, 
calling an answer to the weird cry of a 
distant loon; talking with the men of 
past trips, and applauding Pierre’s fine 
voice through the whole repertoire of 
songs of the voyageur. They covered 
thirty miles by lake, stream, and port- 
age that sparkling autumn day, and, sit- 
ting late at night about the campfire of 
dry spruce, with no sound for company 
but the far splash of a muskrat or the 
call of a night-hunting owl, talked much 
of things solemn, half-comprehended, 
mysterious, as men will who get close to 
the large heart of things. At that hour 
the keening wind among the trees seemed 
to foretell the doom of the wilderness ; 
the coming of the lumberman,thesettler, 
the merchant. They were filled with a 
great sadness, a dread of the passing 
away. 

About noon on the sixth day out, 
Blakeslee came into camp with a fine 
bull caribou, laying some stress on the 
fact that he had risen each morning at 
half past four, while Karr had slum- 
bered on till eight. The early dawn, 
however, one hundred miles or so north 
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of the line, is chilly to an appreciable 
degree, and Karr refused to spend it on 
the edge of a swamp. 

“No matter if the whole of Barnum’s 
circus were lined up waiting for me,” 
he added that night as he and Blakeslee 
watched the men skinning out the head 
by the firelight. “Just wait ;” he begged. 
“Pll get a caribou head twice the size 
of that thing there, and without any 
bullet holes in the pallettes.” 

“My son,” argued Blakeslee, “a bullet 
hole through the horns makes a great 
curiosity of the head. Besides, 1 downed 
him on the second shot !” 

Karr sniffed. “Huh!” he said. “Dam- 
aged goods!” 

The morning of the last day the 
guides had everything packed in the ca- 
noes by sunrise, for they were to cross 
five carries and as many lakes and 
streams before camping that night half 
way back to the hotel, which they would 
reach late the next afternoon. They had 
a brief lunch on the edge of a small 
lake, and it was at the next that Karr 
unexpectedly got his caribou. “He had 
quite abandoned hope, and was working 
out a chess problem in the bottom of 
the canoe when the well-known shake 
made by the ever-watchful Pierre in the 
stern caused him to look up and seize his 
gun. The creature stood as though hyp- 
notized, statuesque against the back- 
ground of dead trees at the lake’s edge, 
gazing wide-eyed at the distant canoes. 
It seemed to Karr almost as though he 
fired at a thing inanimate. 

“Jl Val” shouted Pierre, as the animal 
lurched; and through the smoke they 
saw it fall sideways. The two canoes 
raced furiously to the marshy bank, and 
the four men tore across the bare stretch 
to the edge of the woods. The caribou 
lay behind a low bush, shot through the 
neck. His head was crowned with such 
antlers as had never yet graced the 
rather leisurely efforts of Karr and 
Blakeslee. 

“Aha, mon blaspheme!” Tomaw the 
loquacious adjured the fallen prey, as he 
and Pierre prepared to remove the skin 
and head. “Je pense b’en que tu vas 
faire la tour auz-x-x Etats, toi!” 

“Pas mal loin d’ici-t !” laughed Pierre, 
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for above all things does a guide dislike 
returning with an empty-handed “Mon- 
sieur.” And now would there not be a 
head to grace the bow of each canoe? 
All was well. 

Blakeslee asserted afterwards that 
Karr took four shots, and that that more 
than offset the bullet hole in the horns 
of his own specimen. “Never mind,” 
said Karr, “two caribou in hand are at 
present worth one moose in the bush, 
and we won’t go back without honors.” 

“Think of the luck, Blakeslee,” said 
Karr, as they prepared to go on. “I got 
him with the last shell in my pocket. 
It would have taken minutes to get out 
any more, for they’re all in the bottom 
of that kit-bag. Well, we won’t need 
them now, thank goodness. The men 


can bring it on with the next load.” 
After an hour’s hard walking they 
reached the other end of the carry, and 
the two sat down over a game of chess 
to await the tireless guides, who dropped 
their loads and started back for the last 
trip without their customary pipe. The 


men had been gone but a brief while, 
and the dusk was already falling, when 
a most unearthly roar cut the great still- 
ness like an explosion. The chess-board 
dropped to the ground and Blakeslee 
jumped up to look for his gun, which 
was at the other end of the two-mile 
carry. 

“Good thing I have this .45 express,” 
whispered Karr; then he remembered 
that all his cartridges were in a kit-bag 
that might have been in the moon for 
all practical purposes! The cry was re- 
peated, weird, jerky, rising and falling 
eerily, ever louder and nearer. 

Blakeslee looked as though he had 
been condemned to death. “It’s a 
moose!” he whisperéd hoarsely. They 
crouched spellbound, waiting for some- 
thing to happen. In that vast and tense 
silence the repeated call sounded to their 
ears like an imperative challenge; the 
articulate defiance of the bush. 

The crackling of branches followed, 
then a splash; and, straining their eyes 
through the failing light, the men were 
privileged to see the great and mighty 
antlers of Blakeslee’s prophecy in the 
flesh, as the moose crashed through the 
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tangled bushes of a stream’s mouth 
across the little lake. He was followed 
into the shallows by two cows of his 
kind, which dipped their heads quietly, 
drinking, and eating of the lily pads in 
the security of their lord’s presence. 

The animals seemed to know that dan- 
ger was miles away, for they deliberately 
began a sort of pussy-in-the-corner 
game. They ran up and down near the 
shore; swam about in little circles; 
raced each other back and forth; splash- 
ed, bellowed and enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. 

Karr was fairly hypnotized at the 
sight, until a groan from Blakeslee at- 
tracted his attention. The other was try- 
ing to fit the big .45 with .32-40 car- 
tridges. Blakeslee had a pocket full of 
them, and he would slip one gently into 
the beech, let go, and, with a sad, hurt 
expression watch it drop clear through 
to the ground. The big bull in the mean- 
while posed in every possible position a 
hunter could desire. After frantically 
trying to enlarge the proportions of a 
cartridge with a silk handkerchief and 
blocking the gun past all use, Blakeslee 
started wildly over the back trail in the 
gloom to find the men. The beautiful 
absurdity of the whole thing was not the 
first emotion either of the two experi- 
enced, but that came later. 

When Blakeslee and the guides came 
slipping and stumbling back it was too 
late. The moose, Karr said glumly, 
swam down the lake and disappeared 
half an hour ago. And so they piled into 
the canoes, silent with the exception of 
the irrepressible Tomaw, who muttered 
as he pushed off: “J’ai fait mon possib’, 
vous savez!” As though, having by 
great skill discovered for them a moose, 
he could not be held responsible for the 
ensuing exhibition of childish idiocy. 

As they paddled up to the hotel next 
day, however, the guides waxed cheerful 
over the thought of two weeks’ wages 
and a goodly tip apiece from the “Mes- 
sieurs,” to say nothing of what they 
would buy for the wife and little Joseph 
and Philippe. Also there were always 
the two caribou heads. 

The cheerful McGowan heard of their 
return, and hurried down to the landing. 
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He beamed with joy at the sight of the 
iwo caribou heads. When he heard the 
story of the lost moose, he permitted 
himself a wide grin of appreciation at 
the humor of the situation, which had 
by this time dawned on his two guests 
as well. “Well now, gentlemen,” he said, 
as they walked on up to the house, “y’ 
see, it’s this way; through th’ Lord’s 
grace *n’ th’ kindness of th’ Provincial 
Government, I’m able to provide moose 
*n’ caribou; likewise provisions ’n’ other 
things, but if you simply won’t shoot 
the game, why what’s to be done?” and 
he smiled again, kindly, condescending- 
ly, perhaps regretfully. 

“It reminds me of the time I started 
to raise poultry,’ McGowan continued, 
as they reached the office. “I sent to 
Quebec one autumn for 200 as fine 
chickens as you ever saw, thinking to 
have eggs *n’ fresh chickens for the 


guesis next summer. Our winters come 
pretty strong, you know, so I built ’em 
a nice, double-walled shed; put in a big 
stove that ’ud burn three-foot logs; ’n’ 


paid a man twenty dollars a month to 


look after ’em. 

“Everything went fine for a few 
weeks, the chickens eating their thirty- 
five dollars’ worth o’ grub like hungry 
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dogs. I’d take a run over ’n’ look at 
’em every little while with growin’ pride 
an’ joy, till after a time I began to think 
that if there was anyone in the province 
as cute as me, I’d like to meet him. 

“But it didn’t last; no sir! In a little 
while the winter come on with a run, 
an’ eggs began to fail. Likewise the 
chickens’ health assets went into th’ 
hands of a receiver, ’n’ they died from 
evry known disease from th’ pip to pa- 
resis *n’ back again. 

“T treated ’em like babies; kept the 
man there day ’n’ night; bought thirteen 
big books on how to raise hens at a 
profit. But it was all no good, ’n’ when 
the first day of May come around we had 
a family reunion over the last three eggs 
laid by th’ one hen left, an’ reckoned it 
the toniest table d’hote function we'd 
ever experienced, as the bill come to 
about $290 a plate. 

“No, sir, you cn start out ’n’ say 
you're going to do a thing, an’ think so, 
too, but somethin’s jest as likely to turn 
up ’n’ spoil the game as not. That ex- 
plains how you two come to sit fer half 
an hour within fifty yards of a bull 
moose, without bringing home his horns 
to decorate th’ ancestral halls.” 

Karr and Blakeslee agreed. 
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ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES AFTER 
GOATS 


By H. E. HOUSTON 


que eight of us made camp at the 

Big Horn grounds at sundown, 
wearied by our day’s climb from Daw- 
son’s ranch at Midvale. There were 
King, Noffsinger, Rev. Stringfellow, 
my brother—Dr. R., myself, Dawson— 
our guide, his horse wrangler, Shorty 
and Jack, the cook, with a goodly outfit 
of pack and saddle horses and camp 
equipment. 

The next day, the first of October, as 
the sun wheeled high, by the aid of our 
binoculars we located a small band of 
mountain sheep feeding near the edge of 
a snow-slide, and King said he was posi- 
tivethe state of Montana owed him the 
biggest of them—for raising such can- 
tankerous horses as usually were his lot. 
After many hard climbs we succeeded in 
getting within shooting range, but not 
as close range as we wished. Desiring 
to make sure of our game, we were peep- 
ing over a cliff and consulting whether 
it were not more advisable to attempt 
crossing a slope of shell rock or to begin 
shooting from where we were, when sud- 
denly the sheep showed signs of alarm 
and at once turned directly facing us. 
It was time to begin action, and we 
dropped to take steady aim for long- 
distance shooting. Dr. R. fired first, and 
the largest ram dropped on his haunches 
and toppled over on one side. I mis- 
calculated my distance and following the 
report of my rifle the ram at which I 
shot jumped high in the air, but made 
up the mountain side. Fortunately the 
next was a well-aimed shot and he fell 
with a bullet through his shoulders. 
King’s first shot was also unfortunate. 
His sheep fell, but at once regained his 
feet and made rapid time directly away 
from us. After four or five shots were 
fired in quick succession ahead of him, 
he suddenly turned about and started 
back towards his now dead brothers. He 
tame almost to them, swung to the left, 


and began ascending the mountain 
slope. But he had only gone a short dis- 
tance when King knocked him down. In 
a few seconds the ram arose and at- 
tempted to run as best he could, almost 
in a direct line for our hiding place. 
We lay quietly and King was waiting to 
dispatch him at short range, but the 
sheep’s wounds had been fatal and he 
suddenly made a bound in the air and 
fell dead. After climbing down, we 
were much elated to find we had succeed- 
ed in getting three fine bighorn rams. 
We then made as quickly as possible 
for the trail, thinking to stop the pack 
train on the mountain slope and by the 
aid of a couple of the horses remove our 
sheep to the trail the same afternoon. 
We had only a short time to wait, but 
our guide informed us that if we ex- 
pected to cross the summit and reach 
our proposed camping grounds that 
evening it would be necessary for us to 
improve every moment, and we did. 
While descending the western slope of 
the summit we had the pleasure of see- 
ing three bunches of mountain goats, 
one containing ten, one six and the other 
five animals. We could barely see them 
with the naked eye, but through our 
glasses it was exceedingly interesting to 
watch the little white kids jump from 
rock to rock, and now and then bunt each 
other, while the older ones were feeding. 
They were all nannies and kids, and 
were across a large valley on the moun- 
tain slope, high above our trail. It was 
nearing sundown, and having a very 
treacherous trail to travel our guide 
would not permit anyone to leave the 
trail. Arriving at our camping grounds 
just at dusk, we took pains to make our- 
selves as comfortable as possible, for 
this was to be our permanent camping 
ground. We cut plenty of boughs and 
brought in an abundance of dry wood, 
end it was well we did, for soon after 
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midnight the snow began to fall thick 
and fast. By daylight the mountain 
slopes were covered with perhaps eight 
inches of snow, and it was still falling. 

The storm continued for the greater 
part of six days, but on the morning of 
our third day in camp the indications 
were favorable for clearer weather, and 
we went down into the valley to look for 
elk. About 11 o’clock our guide located 
a bunch of ten goats ascending the 
mountain side at a distance of perhaps a 
mile. Through the glasses we discov- 
ered that there were no billies in the 
bunch, so we proceeded farther down the 
valley. While we were eating lunch it 
began raining very hard, and soon in 
turn large flakes of snow began to fall, 
so it was useless to proceed further, and 
we decided to return to camp. Carter, 
Dr. R., King and myself were to skirt 
the mountain slope, while Stringfellow 
and Dawson were to return by way of 
the valley. The loose snow made our 
mountain climb exceedingly difficult. 
After winding our way over and around 
many treacherous rock cliffs, we suc- 
ceeded in approaching near where we 
last saw the goats. Carter and Dr. R. 
were some distance above King and me, 
and in looking up at them I was sur- 
prised to see two nannies and a kid step 
from behind a rock within 150 yards of 
us and peer down over a cliff. In a few 
seconds a second little kid trotted out 
beside his mother and took a look over 
the cliff. They seemed alarmed, and 
trying to locate the intruders. We were 
in no way tempted to shoot the nanny, 
but whispered to each other how cute 
the little fellows were. We enjoyed 
watching them for perhaps three or four 
minutes, when upon a quick motion 
made by King to prevent his hat blow- 
ing away, they at once turned and looked 
in our direction. A few seconds sufficed 
for them to fully decide that we were 
their enemies, and they disappeared 
around the rocks. 

Rev. Stringfellow, Dawson and my- 
self had planned to ascend a very high 
and rugged mountain to look for game 
in a small basin near the top, which our 
guide had always found a very lucky 
hunting ground, so started next day. 
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Before traveling over a third of the dis. 
tance we located four goats feeding op 
the mountain side, across a thickly wood. 
ed valley from where we were sitting 
On close observation with our glasse 
two proved to be large goats. 

We soon planned to go for the goats, 
thinking perhaps we might jump an ek 
while crossing the valley. After per. 
haps two hours of very hard tramping 
over wind-falls, through thick brush and 
fording the stream twice, we succeeded 
in reaching the place where the goats 
were last seen. While cautiously work 
ing our way up the bank of the dray, 
cur guide located one of the goats feed. 
ing. He at once pointed him out to us 
and we sat down to rest for a moment 
until the goat passed behind some larg 
rocks. Then Dawson instructed us to 
follow him farther up the mountain 
slope. After ascending rapidly for some 
distance we were led around the mou- 
tain slope on a rock shelf, our guide fre 
quently motioning us to step cautiously 
and avoid disturbing loose rocks. Soo 
Dawson motioned for us to hurry, and 
on coming to his side and looking ove 
the ledge we saw, not over twelve fed 
trom where we stood, three goats, : 
good-sized nanny and two kids. Afte 
looking at them a few seconds Dawson 
said aloud: “Is that close enough fo 
you, Doctor?” At once the goats looked 
up, and the expression of surprise @ 
their faces was something I will not som 
forget. Gazing at us only for a seconi, 
they took to their heels, running directly 
past us up the slope. We spent perhap 
two hours in search of the billy, but 
were unable to find any signs. 

It now began to snow hard. Afte 
finding a sheltered spot we ate our lund 
and then took up the journey for camp. 
On descending into the valley we founi 
instead of the dry snow, a melting sno¥, 
almost a rain. Traveling through th 
underbrush, we were soon soaked to tht 
skin. The clouds and snow became # 
heavy on the mountain slopes that ! 
was impossible for us to locate any @ 
the large peaks to get our bearings. We 
were obliged to consult our compass, a! 
after a long journey arrived at call) 
wet, cold, and hungry. The others hii 
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ASCENDING SHEEP MOUNTAIN 


returned some time before, but had lo- 
cated no game. Dawson informed us 
that night that we must spend the next 
day hunting for a pass into Park creek 
basin. If once on Park creek, he knew 
that only thirty miles would bring us 
out at Essex, the nearest point to the 
railroad. 

After breakfast Dawson, Carter, 
Stringfellow, Noffsinger and I started 
to hunt for such a pass. Dr. R. and 
King had planned to spend this last day 
in the basin in pursuit of four goats 
which we had on the two previous days 
located with our glasses, feeding in the 
mouth of a large cave high up on the 
mountain side, about two miles from 
camp. After a hard and dangerous 
climb they succeeded in getting near 
enough to convince themselves that there 
were no goats anywhere near the cave 
that day, so were obliged to cautiously 
retrace their steps, returning to camp 
about 4.30 p. m., quite satisfied to join 
the rest of us in an attempt to get out 
of a locality which by this time was 
losing all its interest for us. 

Had it not been for the heavy fall of 
snow, now three or four feet deep, we 


would by this time have had our pick of 
the finest goat heads, and probably one 
or more elk, as we saw signs of many 
elk, all traveling down toward the lower 
valley to get shelter from the storm. 
That evening the sky showed signs of 
clearing, the wind ceased to blow, and 
we determined to make a start the next 
morning. But soon after midnight it 
began to snow again, and about 4 a. m. 
we were suddenly awakened by the cen- 
ter pole of our tent giving away under 
the severe strain brought upon it by 
the snow gathering on the roof. Noff- 
singer, being the only one sleeping with 
his clothes on, was the first to get out 
and support the tent from falling com- 
pletely down. We soon found a short 
pole which answered as a prop to pre- 
vent the tent from falling. 

At the first sign of day we made 
preparations for breaking camp. Being 
about ready to start, four of us went 
ahead to break trail for the horses, but 
found it so very difficult to follow the 
old trail that we concluded to wait until 
the pack train was ready to start and 
let one of the guides, who was familiar 
with the country, lead the way. Things 
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progressed nicely, with the exception of 
one horse rolling over a few times. When 
about half way up the mountain side we 
found the snow so deep in the trail that 
we were obliged to swing to the right for 
a short distance. When we succeeded in 
getting over this one steep and danger- 
ous place we would be past the worst of 
our ascent. The first three horses suc- 
ceeded, but the fourth lost his footing 
and fell, causing the other two behind 
him to fall also. Two of them, after 
sliding a short distance, regained their 
feet, but the other two slid perhaps fif- 
teen rods and stopped in a thick bunch 
of fir trees, the deep snow preventing him 
from being injured on the rocks. After 
we removed his pack and allowed him to 
rest a few minutes he regained his feet, 
and we proceeded on our way, arriving 
at our former camping ground about 5 
p- m., where we pitched our tents for 
the night. 

Next morning the sky was clear; all 
signs of the storm had passed. Believ- 
ing that some good weather was now in 
store for us, we decided to remain a few 
days longer, though the snow made goat 
hunting a task. Getting an early start, 
we took up a five-mile trip to a place 
named “Slaughter Basin” by our guide, 
on account of another man and himself 
having two years before killed three griz- 
zly bears, two elk and one goat at the 
upper end of the basin during one after- 
noon’s hunt. We were to go ahead dnd 
hunt, the guides and our cook to break 
camp later on, planning to reach the 
basin before night. 

After hunting the basin over quite 
thoroughly and finding no signs of 
game, we decided to return towards 
camp, following as nearly as possible 
the trail we expected the others would 
take with the pack train. On reaching 
the trail we discovered that the pack 
train had gone several hours before, so 
we were obliged to follow them back to 
Slaughter Basin, arriving at their camp 
shortly after dusk. 

The next morning King, Dr. R. and 
Carter went in one direction, Dawson, 
Rev. Stringfellow and myself in another, 
all determined to put in a busy day, and 
if we did not succeed in locating goats 
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to break camp next morning. Dawson, 
Rev. Stringfellow and I traveled farther 
away from camp than we first expected 
to, as Dawson was anxious to show us 
where some good billies lived. Soon after 
eating our mid-day lunch we located 
two large billies lying on a rock ledge 
perhaps 400 yards from us. Our glasses 
revealed that they were both good speci- 
mens, but they had chosen wisely in 
selecting the place for their nap. While 
we were trying to stalk them one old 
fellow awakened. Then both sprang to 
their feet and stood watching us for a 
moment; then they began to run. We 
tired a few shots at them, but failed to 
hit the mark at so long range, and they 
escaped up a narrow pass over the moun- 
tain. We soon came across some fresh 
tracks, however, and after following 
them around on the sunny slope of a 
very high and rugged mountain we lo- 
cated six goats at a distance of about a 
mile and a half. Through our glasses 
we could distinguish three large billies. 
While debating whether to return to 
camp and let them be until next day, or 
to continue our hunt for them that 
evening, we were surprised to see a large 
billy spring over a rock ledge within 
long range and stand motionless facing 
us; he evidently had located us. We re- 
mained perfectly quiet for perhaps five 
minutes, when the goat turned complete- 
ly around and started up the mountain 
side. Rev. Stringfellow and I started 
up the mountain in the hope of heading 
him off, Dawson remaining lower down 
and following as near as he could the 
goat’s trail. We hunted cautiously and 
as rapidly as possible, expecting at any 
moment to jump a large billy. 

The time flew fast and sundown found 
us almost to the summit of the moun- 
tain. By retracing our steps we would 
be obliged to descend, travel through a 
wide valley and climb another mountain 
before reaching the trail for camp. By 
remaining on top of the mountain we 
could save a great deal of time and a 
hard climb. But only those who have 
had experience in mountain hunting can 
realize how deceiving such mountains 
are. We hurried along. Darkness was 


just approaching when we came to a 
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large chasm in the rock, which we 
thought impossible to cross. Our guide, 
who is hard to beat in mountain work, 
succeeded in finding a way, however, and 
by going down and up the opposite wall, 
climbing from one rock to another, we 
finally succeeded in again reaching the 
summit. Dawson then said we must im- 
prove every moment of our time, for 
should darkness overtake us we would 
be obliged to camp out on the mountain 
over night. On we hurried, and soon 
we were in the midst of a thick fog or 
cloud. By the time this cleared away 
it was beginning to get dark. We 
worked on cautiously and at length made 
an end to our journey, but not at camp. 
The narrow ledge we were on was en- 
tirely surrounded by precipices, how deep 
we could not tell, as it was now dark. 
There was only one thing to do and 
that was to make ourselves as comforta- 
ble as possible for the night. We suc- 
ceeded in finding some old dry roots and 
a few limbs of some stunted shrubs 
which grew in the crevices of the rocks. 
These we gathered, and finding the most 
eheltered place we could we lighted a 
fire. There was no shelter, so we were 
obliged to make the best of it. Dawson, 
being accustomed to staying out in the 
mountains at night, did not seem to be 
particularly worried. Rev. Stringfellow 
seemed quite nervous, especially when 
the terrific wind would almost blow 
him off his feet and scattered the 
fire over the rocks. While warming 
his back he got too close to the fire and 
Fis buckskin coat, which was complete- 
ly soaked with the rain, shrunk up on 
the back so that he was obliged to un- 
button it in front. I being more of a 
tenderfoot and not used to this kind of 
experience, thought many times that if I 
could but stick it out until daylight I 
would never allow darkness to overtake 
me on a mountain top again. One can 
not realize how slowly time passes until 
he spends a night in a storm on a rock 
cliff over 10,000 feet above the sea level 
waiting for day. Although wet to the 
skin and ravenously hungry, we had 
neither fire nor food until we arrived at 
camp shortly after noon the next day. 
Carter, King and Dr. R. had sepa- 


rated about mid-day, soon after Carter 
and Dr. R. came across a large grizzly 
bear track, which led them a merry chase 
the balance of the day. They did not 
reach: camp until about 9 o’clock that 
right, and probably would not have suc- 
ceeded in reaching camp then had it not 
been for the aid of a bonfire the cook 
had the presence of mind to keep up dur- 
ing the forepart of the evening. They 
all remained up until about midnight, 
keeping a large bonfire burning. In the 
morning two of them went out in the 
direction we had started the day before, 
but missed us on account of the blinding 
storm that was raging when we came in. 
While we were getting off our wet and 
frozen clothing Jack prepared a large 
bowl of corn mush and some hot coffee, 
which I am sure were the best I ever 
tasted. We then rolled up in blankets 
and slept until awakened for supper. 

The next day it rained hard most of 
the time. We remained in camp and 
decided that if the weather permitted 
we would break camp next morning, 
our guides and cook to go in with the 
horses and outfit and the rest of us to 
take provisions for two days, our blan- 
kets and rifles and make the trip across 
the mountains to Bear Creek, which 
was the nearest station on the Great 
Northern. By this trip we hoped to see 
plenty of game and explore a country 
none of us had ever been over. 

The morning proved fairly bright and 
favorable. We got things in readiness 
and made our start about 9.30 a. m., 
traveled over a rough but pags: - | 
interesting country and ate our lune 
on the sunny slope of the same moun- 
tain on which Dawson, Rev. Stringfel- 
low and I had spent the night. 

Soon after lunch, by the aid of our 
glasses, we sighted five goats. We as- 
cended a rock ledge to get better cover, 
and what should we see feeding just be- 
low on another rock shelf but a large 
ranny. King was the first to sight the 
game, and at once raised his rifle and 
fired, perhaps not knowing it was a fe- 
male. The nanny fell to the rocks, but 
regained her feet and, jumping over the 
ledge to another shelf, was out of sight 
in a few seconds. We descended as 
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rapidly as possible. I, being the first 
to locate the trail of blood, followed it 
along a narrow shelf of rock, when sud- 
denly just to my right and on a level 
with my head I heard a peculiar sound, 
as of something strangling. I had been 
cautiously following the trail and 
watching where I stepped on account ot 
the ledge being so narrow, but now, be- 
ing attracted by the sound and looking 
up, saw the wounded goat within ten 
feet of my head, breathing her last, and 
standing near her was the cutest little 
kid I ever saw. He had already located 
me and was in trim for a fight; his little 
black eyes sparkled with rage, the long 
hair on his shoulders and back stood up 
sike bristles, and while I stood gazing at 
him he would stamp his feet on the 
rocks and bowing his neck would come 
almost to the edge as if to bunt me. I 
attempted to climb up the ledge where 
he was, but this only made him the 
bolder, and twice he made a run for me. 
Each time when he was passing I caught 
kim, but he eluded me handily, leaving 
me only a handful of snow-white hair. 
At this moment King arrived and when 
he saw what I was trying to do he at 
once called out for me to stop, and drew 
my attention to the fact that if I lost 
my balance I would fall seven or eight 
hundred feet to the rocks below. I now 
picked up a stone, about the size of my 
fist, thinking to stun the kid, as I want- 
ed to capture him. I braced my feet, 
took good aim for the little fellow’s head 
and let go. He ducked his head and the 
rock struck his shoulder, causing only a 
bruise, but scaring him so badly that he 
at once lit out and ran away, perhaps a 
hundred yards, where he stood looking 
at us more angry than ever. This took 
the edge off goat hunting. They are 
strange animals. 

The nanny was dead by this time. We* 
took her pelt and head to a level place 
where we had left our packs and turned 
our attention to the other five, which 
could still be seen through the glasses. 
The cover was poor and the sides of the 
mountain too rocky and the cliffs too 
steep for us to climb above them, so they 
saw us while we were yet a long way off, 
and all began to run up a steep water- 
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course. Dr. R. ran up a pass, hoping to 
head them off, while King and I fol- 
lowed on their trail. After climbing 
rapidly for some time we heard a shot, 
a second and third, with long intervals 
between. This led us to believe that 
Dr. R. had located the goats and was 
firing at long range, which proved to be 
the case. He did not make a kill, but 
succeeded in turning them in our di- 
rection. 

A large billy and two small goats high 
above us, looking over the ledge, showed 
themselves. Being the first to discover 
them, I took a chance at the billy. The 
chot was well aimed, for no sooner had 
my rifle cracked than he came tumbling 
head over heels down the mountain side 
almost directly for us, but lodged in a 
large snow bank before reaching where 
we stood. The others made their escape. 
We saw them again at long distance. 
King fired a few shots, but the goats 
were now out of range. Before we had 
my billy dressed it was getting dark, so 
we descended as rapidly as possible and 
soon met Dr. R., who was attracted by 
the shooting. We had some difficulty in 
locating our blankets and knapsacks, as 
darkness set in rapidly. After building 
a lean-to and having some supper we 
made ourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible for the night. 

The next morning we made an early 
start on our journey to Bear Creek. We 
already had pack enough with our blank- 
ets, provisions and rifles, and the added 
weight of the two goat skins and heads 
made heavy loads. We were all in good 
spirits and made very good progress, 
stopping for dinner within a few rods of 
a spring on the sunny slope of a good 
game mountain. While I was gather- 
ing some wood to build a fire I discov- 
ered, looking directly at me within 150 
yards’ distance, an exceptionally large 
billy. The guns lay near King and Dr. R., 
who were getting water at the spring. 
I had killed my goat, so I sat perfectly 
still and drew their attention by a whis- 
tle and pointing in the direction where 
the billy stood. They at once saw him, 
and Dr. R., making a quick sneak for 
his rifle, shot the old fellow directly 
through the neck. Rolling and tum- 
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bling over the rocks, the goat lodged 
or a large boulder five to six hun- 
dred feet below us. We finished our 
dinner, again packed up and, descend- 
ing to where the billy lay, found him a 
fine specimen. With the addition of his 

It and head to our packs, we each had 
a load. Our progress from now on was 
very slow and tedious. Night overtook 
us when we were within about six miles 
of Bear Creek. Provisions were getting 
low, as we had only counted on being 
out two days, so we divided what we had 
left between supper and breakfast. Pro- 
viding a comfortable bed of fir boughs, 
we gathered plenty of wood, and with a 

fire burning rolled up in our blan- 
kets for the night. 

I was suddenly awakened about 2 a. 
m. and found I was being soaked to the 
skin with water almost ice cold. It was 
raining hard, and in selecting a level 
spot for our bed we had prepared it in 
the basin of a small watercourse, which 
the heavy rain caused to fill with water. 
No need to say I got up. The fire being 
nearly extinguished by the rain, I called 
Dr. R. and King to prevent them from 
being soaked through, and at the same 
time assist me in rebuilding the fire, 
which we soon had burning in good 
shape. We shifted our bed sufficiently 
to avoid what was by this time quite a 


stream coming down the mountain side. 
After sitting by the fire for a time and 
getting our clothing dry we again rolled 
in for another sleep. In the morning we 
ate what food was left and at once 
etarted on our journey to Bear Creek, 
where we arrived late in the evening, 
just in time to catch a freight train 
which would take us to Summit. On 
entering the caboose we discovered the 
train crew had just finished their sup- 
per. The sight of boiled potatoes, fried 
Lacon and hot coffee caused the pangs of 
hunger to be even worse than when we 
were traveling with our heavy loads. We 
were invited to pitch in and help our- 
selves, and by the time we arrived at 
Summit we had done justice to a good 
meal. Here we boarded the passenger 
train for Kalispell, and were at home 
and in bed by midnight. 

Before retiring I had another feast 
and—perhaps it was the coffee; I 
know not of what the others dreamed— 
but for six solid hours a monstrously 
cvergrown mountain kid, with gleaming 
black eyes and back hair all a-bristle. 
did his best to butt me off my perilous 
position on the edge of a storm-swept 
frecipice, while between his charges I 
endeavored to light a fire in the little 
alcohol stove from my dispensary, to 
cook an apple dumpling. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANGLING METHODS 
By F. N. PEET 


[HE Tenth International Fly and 

Bait-casting tournament, held in 
London, England, last July, was one of 
the most interesting of the several na- 
tional competitions of the year, al- 
though, properly speaking, the competi- 
‘ions could not be called international, 
for no Continental countries appeared, 
and there was but one American, Mr. E. 
J. Mills, who made any attempt to enter 
throughout the tournament. This Eng- 
lish meet leaned to the professional side, 
the competitors being good representa- 
tives, though few in number. There 
seems to have been disappointment in 
this class, as no records were beaten. 
Something was expected from Mr. J. 
Enright of Ireland, who on May 9, 1896, 
cast 49 yards; and from Mr. J. J. Har- 
dy, who on Aug. 12, 1895, cast 46 yards, 
2 ft. 2 in. on the grass. These records 
were not equaled by Mr. Enright with 


kis Greenhart salmon rod, or by Mr. 
Hardy with his split cane in the late 


competition. The weight limit in this 
stvle of casting was 52 oz., and Mr. Har- 
dy’s rod took the limit, though Mr. En- 
right beat him with a greenheart at 
43 1-2 oz. The solitary American com- 
petitor, Mr. E. J. Mills, ran third, the 
records being: Mr. Enright 146 yards, 
Mr. Hardy 130 yards and Mr. Mills 111 
yards, 1 ft. 6 in., the totals respectively 
for the three best casts, five minutes’ 
time allowed. Mr. Mills’ rod weighed 
32 ounces, as against 43 ounces for the 
next lightest rod in the salmon casting 
competition. 

In fly casting, professional, the same 
difference in weights of rods obtained, 
and something of the same placing. Mr. 
J. J. Hardy was first, 101 yards, for the 
three casts; Mr. L. Hardy second, 88 
yards, 1 ft.; Mr. Mills 85 yards, 1 ft. 6 
in. The American used a rod of 8 0z., 
the next in weight being a 9 1-2 oz. rod, 
and the average of the rods in weight 
running 11 1-2 to 12 oz. The length of 
rod was confined to 11 ft. 6 in. 


~mEngravings from’ The Fishing Gazette 


It was something of a novelty for the 
American to see the lightweight casting 
event, the English methods being so dif- 
terent from ours; upon the other hand, 
the English angler saw the American, 
Mr. Mills, cast from the free reel after 
the American fashion, a novelty to them. 
The event was for professionals, and 
any style of casting was permitted. As 
Mr. Mills employed an 11-foot bamboo, 
or “split cane,” as the English term it, 
the event would seem to determine noth- 
ing as between national styles of hait- 
casting; for it need not be stated that 
Americans do not cast bait with an 11- 
foot rod weighing 11 3-4 ounces. In the 
special light weight casting event, for 
all comers, casting from the reel, the 
English method came more squarely into 
issue with the American, for Mr. Mills 
in this event used a 6 ft. 4 in. bait-cast- 
ing rod, more of the typical American 
style. He was second in this event, with 
392 feet for the three casts, as against 
Mr. J. J. Hardy, 406 feet. The latter 
used a rod 8 ft. 7 in. in length and 
weighing 10 1-4 oz. 

Mr. Mills could not enter in the ama- 
teur events, such as dry fly casting for 
accuracy, trout fly casting, or float cast- 
ing, nor did he enter for the professional 
event in the latter class, the style being 
strange to him, as to most Americans. 
He did, however, compete in such events 
as he might, and perhaps the most in- 
teresting of these, from the American 
standpoint, was that for light rod trout 
fly casting, open to all comers, in which 
he took third place and added to his 
steadily good performance, where he was 
in second and third place regularly, al- 
though not obtaining first place in any 
of the competitions. In this last event. 
there were seventeen entries, and the re 
sults were: Mr. J. J. Hardy, first, 86 
yards, with a 9-ft. 6-in. rod, 3 3-4 02; 
Mr. E. G. Shaw, second, 85 yards, 6 
inches, with a 9-ft. Y-in. 5 3-8-oz. rod; 
Mr. E. J. Mills of New York, third, 84 
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yards, 1 ft. 6 in., with a 10-ft. 5 3-4-oz. 
rod. The conditions were 5 3-4 oz. weight 
limit, total of best three casts, five min- 
utes allowed for casting. Thus it ap- 
pears that an American rod of 5 3-4 oz. 
was defeated by an English tool of the 
same weight and five inches less length. 

It is stated in some of the reports 
that the rods used by Mr. Mills were of 
the regular fishing patterns, with reel 
seat mounted, and that the English rods 


beyond fishing distances, as any angler 
knows ; wherefore it would seem that the 
Englishman had proof positive offered to 
him that the “little rod,” even when made 
by himself, is good enough and more 
than good enough for a practical fishing 
tool. The rod used by Mr. Mills was one 
inch longer than the next nearest 
English competitor, and one would think 
it was for that reason the better fishing 
rod; for there are plenty of American 

















By J. Russell & Sons 


J. J. HARDY IN HEAVY BAIT CASTING TOURNAMENT 


in some cases were trimmed down to a 
simple metal clip for holding on the reel. 
This should not be offered in apology 
for the defeat of the single American 
competitor, nor in apology for the Amer- 
ican rod. Upon the contrary, there is 
iuch matter for congratulation that 
both the English and American rod in 
these light weights demonstrated that 
they were practical fishing rods; and 
this is something which the English an- 
gler has strenuously denied for many 
years, the average English fly rod weigh- 
ing not less than twelve ounces, and the 
scale of an ounce to a foot being con- 
sidered about as light as consistent with 
eafety or desirability according to the 
English standards. Mr. Hardy made 
two casts of 29 yards each in this light 
tod competition; Mr. Shaw made one of 
29 and one of 2814 yards; and Mr. Mills 
made one cast of 28 yards 1 foot 6 in. 
Now, all these casts are far and away 


anglers who know that a five and three- 
quarter ounce split bamboo can be made 
too stiff for comfortable all-day fishing 
with the fly. 

This latter is one of the things which 
the English anglers have always scoffed 
at as an impossibility. Mr. Hardy de- 
clares that he would rather fish with a 
fourteen ounce rod than the five and 
three-quarter ounce rod. This openly 
admits the virtue of another American 
claim, which is that the light rod is 
not necessarily a toy, but may be more 
punishing, both to man and fish, than one 
far heavier. It all lies in the action, 
and it all depends where the weight 
is put in making of the rod. It need not 
be pointed out that the best casting 
rod is not always the best fishing rod; 
just as it is not necessarily the case 
that the rod lightest in weight is the 
sweetest for all day fishing. The wisest 
firm of gun makers is not that which 
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choke bores all its guns for all manner 
of shooting; neither is it the acme of rod 
making to turn out all rods cut down 
to tournament models, all power and no 
pliability. These simple and almost 
obvious facts, however, seem never to 
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all the American fly rods used at the 
tournament, although perhaps as heavy, 
were much slighter in build than oy 
rods, far more weight being in the lower 
half of the rods than in ours.” Mr 
Marston in all the erstwhile controversy 
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L. HARDY WATCHING HIS LINE BEHIND 


have gone home to the English conscious- 
ness previous to the recent tournament. 
They have always wanted big and heavy 
rods, and no other sort. Certainly every 
man to his taste; but insistence upon 
one’s taste ought not to amount to dog- 
matic arbitrary assertion of “impos- 
sibility,” when the term might perhaps 
better be “undesirability.” 

Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the 
Fishing Gazette of London, England, 
has always been very broad minded in 
his notions of sports and sporting equip- 
ment. Commenting on the late tourna- 
ment, he says: “It is a very curious fact 
that when the Americans first started 
these casting tournaments all the weight 
was in the joints of the rods, and the 
top joint was especially heavy, the handle 
of no weight at all. Of late years they 
have come to make use more and more of 
the fishing rod, and less and less of the 
casting rod. I have no doubt, as this was 
the first tournament in which our rod 
makers specially made casting rods for 
use in it, that in time we shall follow 
the Americans and come back to fish- 
ing rods. It is perfectly certain that 


over light weight rods has shown himeelf 
most unprejudicedand fair minded,some- 
thing which could not always be said of 
his contributors, many of whom started 
out with the accepted premise “im- 
possible.” 

There was one English writer, “Val 
Conson,” who for something like 4 
year upheld the American theory of rod 
making as against the English, in the 
columns of the Fishing Gazette, and who 
got much disliked for it. “Val Conson” 
did part of the report of the tourns- 
ment for the Fishing Gazette, and was 
bold enough to say, after extending every 
courtesy to the solitary American com- 
petitor, “I hope I have made it clear that 
on an examination of the facts, the 
victory of the English made article is 
more apparent than real, and that the 
English manufacturer will not for 8 
moment relax his efforts to regain the 
supremacy which once was his.” This 
was strong comment, and since “Val 
Conson” rather ascribes some of the Eng: } 
lish victories to a greater physical } 
strength, he came in for a round rating j 
at the hands of some of his irate 
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countrymen. Americans ought to admire 
his pluck as well as his kindness, al- 
though it was not really necessary for 
him to apologize for Mr. Mills, though 
the latter did not go across for the pur- 
pose of competing, and though America 
could not have been said to be fully 
represented, either in rods or men. 

As it was, the American had no reason 
to apologize for himself or his rods, 
and he may consider himself fortunate 
thus to have been a missionary to the 
“heathen in his blindness;” for in the 
latter terms one may certainly character- 
ize fairly that type of English angler 
who says “impossible,” and then will 
not allow himself to look at the thing 
after it has been shown not only pos- 
sible but actual and practical. 

One of the most amusing things of 
the tournament and its consequences 
goes yet further to prove to our friend, 
the English angler, that the light rod 
is perfectly practical as a fishing im- 
plement. In the course of the debate 


and said that it was impossible to kill 
fish with such an outfit. Now as a mat- 
ter of fact, no winning competitor in the 
late tournament used anything but a 
very heavy casting line, even with the 
five and three-quarter ounce “toys.” 
Any American angler, moreover, knows 
that a five and three-quarter ounce rod 
is not called a light rod in America, 
but on the contrary a rather stiffish 
one. It is certainly up to handling 
an enameled E line in distances of forty- 
five to sixty feet, or even over, and those 
are more than ample as fishing distances. 
Neither would an American call split 
bamboo of three and _ seven-eighths 
ounce ultra light. It might, if properly 
made, be a very powerful little fly rod. 

The joke is, that Mr. Mills offered 
one of his firm’s rods, 3% oz. weight, 
as a prize for the three best casts made 
by an amateur in the 534 oz. rod com- 
petition. This prize was won by Mr. 
Fred G. Shaw, and about the first thing 
he did was to take his new American 
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MISS NEWHAM IN SALMON FLY CASTING COMPETITION 


in the English angling papers over this 
question of light weight rods, Mr. W. 
Baden-Powell, an English angler, said 
that these light American rods were 
“mere toys, suitable for women and 
children.” He spoke of such an outfit 
as “a reel of cotton, and a toothpick,” 


rod out trout fishing. He reports later, 
“ had the pleasure of killing eleven and 
a half brace of trout with it yesterday, 
all in prime condition, and the most 
beautiful and sporting fish I have seen 
or killed.” Seeing this print, another 
Englishman, Mr. H. St. John, comments 
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joyously upon it, refers with a certain 
sarcasm to Mr. W. Baden-Powell’s earlier 
sweeping dismissal of the subject, and 
in effect suggests that perhaps after 
all the light rod may be a practical fish- 
ing implement. It certainly would seem 
that our English cousins are difficult to 
convince, yet it appears equally sure that 
they are having plenty of information 
offered to them. The American showing 
at the tournament was a good one, 
chance matter as it was, and it would 
certainly appear that, although Ameri- 
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though that is not to say that an Eng- 
lish angler ought to forsake his type of 
rod for ours. As fly fishermen, Ameri- 
cans do not equal the English; although 
as fly casters, American records have 
beaten those of England. 

In the matter of bait fishing, it is 
difficult to compare English and Ameri- 
can methods. The Englishman will use 
all manner of flying gangs, triangles 
and spinning machinery in trout fishing, 
whereas an American angler who would 
do so would simply lose caste in this 
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E. J. MILLS SALMON FLY CASTING 


can rods did not carry off all the prizes, 
the American contentions as to the pos- 
sibilities of these lighter rods were more 
than made good. 

Does it follow that the Americans are 
better anglers than the British? By 
no means. Indeed, it is quite likely 
that they are by no means so good. We 
are a younger people, as yet more abund- 
antly supplied with wild streams and 
free streams, and we have not as yet 
needed to use so much science in our 
art of fly casting as is necessary in Old 
England. Dry fly is practically un- 
known in America even to-day. We have 
very much to learn from Great Britain 
in the matter of tying flies and of using 
them. In making split bamboo rods 
we can, in my belief, beat the English, 


country. The English angler has not 
so frequent an opportunity to go fishing 
as the American, consequently when he 
goes he usually gets all he can. The 
tendency is to deprecate that sort of 
thing in this country, although it is by 
no means uncommon, indeed too general, 
although the matter is to some extent 
regulated by law in our different states. 
We should say that upon the whole the 
plane of bait fishing is higher in America 
than in England. The American in- 
vention of bait casting with the short 
rod and the free reel and the single 
hook is the evolution of necessity. It 
was born out of the fact that the black 
bass is a desirable fish but a very shy 
one, which will not strike the line if it 
sees the angler. It was necessary to 
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cut wheat rapidly when wheat fields be- 
came so large as they did in America; 
hence the invention of the American 
reaping machine. It was necessary for 
us to have those bass; hence the in- 
vention of the free reel and the short 
rod. It does not appear, from a care- 
ful study of the late English tourna- 
ment that the English style of bait cast- 
ing is superior or equal to ours in sim- 
plicity and effectiveness, although this 
is not to say that all Englishmen ought 
to drop their style and take up ours. 
The truly cosmopolitan angler—and 
if not angling, then what art ought to be 
cosmopolitan ?—will choose the best from 
the methods of the anglers of all na- 
tions as he learns of them. Thus, al- 
though one Englishman declares that the 
American overhead style of bait cast- 
ing must be “impossible,” and would 
“leave no bait on the hook,” it is very 
likely that a cosmopolitan angler would 
be able to take a light American bait 


casting outfit, and with the overhead 
cast and a good fat minnow succeed in 
deluding the English brown trout, even 
as he does the American black bass. 
And for this side of the water, when 
we shall have’ become more cosmopolitan, 
we will perhaps cease to flog our glassy 
streams with coarse flies, wet-fly fashion, 
but will make more scientific endeavors 
with the delicate English dry fly, placed 
handsomely over a rising fish, stalked 
in Old World fashion. There ought 
to be an interchange of ideas among 
anglers of different nations, just as 
among anglers of different parties. The 
art of angling is the one where bigotry 
ought least to be expected and least tol- 
erated. There seems to have been made 
a step, not wholly uncertain, towards 
a common and broad understanding in 
some of these matters in England and 
America. Might not yet other steps 
be of interest and benefit to anglers 
on both sides of the water? 
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By C. H. Claudy 
THE BOAD TO GROUSELAND 





ALMOST A TRAGEDY 
By ARTHUR A. SHUTE 


A MtHOUGH yet early in December, 
a heavy snow storm and keen frost 
had in a few days put the garments of 
winter on the northern New Brunswick 
woods. The silence was now unbroken 
save by the low crunching sound of the 
snow-shoes as their long trail unwound 
back in the distance like a twisting snake 
on the unbroken surface of whiteness. 
Our Indian guide, Joe Toyobie, bend- 
ing forward from the hips, strode ahead 
swiftly, unhesitatingly into the trackless 
forest of the Miramichi. Frank Elton, 
good hunter and ardent sportsman, took 
pace from Joe, and I brought up the 
rear. 

Sometimes we moved forward through 
long avenues of trees, whose arched 
branches bent low with the white mantle 
of snow. Again we threaded our way 
through almost impassable growths of 
young timber, varied at times with snow- 
covered windfalls that made hurdles in 
our path that required no small athletic 
skill to surmount on our snow-shoes. 
The silence of the forest seemed to 
have taken possession of all of us. 
The first day’s tramp had been broken 
now and then by exclamations and re- 
marks between Frank and iayself, but, 
as we trudged deeper and deeper into 
the forest, on this the second day of our 
journey, after moose, our voices were 
stilled by the solitude. Our guide’s low 
grunt of approval cheered us as we 
stooped to twist the ankle straps of our 
snow-shoes that had loosened a little 
with the noon-day heat, and he said, 
“By dam, dat good walk, Boiestown back 
of us forty mile now.” We started for- 
ward again and had only gone about a 
mile when Joe stopped and looked in- 
tently at a track in the snow right ahead 
of us; at last looking up from his bend- 
ing position, he exclaimed, “Fresh deer 
track, by gar; we have him steak for 
supper sure.” 

_Frank and I quickly unstrapped our 
Tifles from the toboggan that Joe had 


patiently pulled from the start of our 
trip, and, after filling the magazines, we 
carefully followed our guide, who now 
left the toboggan behind. Leaving the 
deer’s track, we made a long detour, with 
the light wind in our back at first, but 
as we gradually turned in the long circle 
and worked back against the wind, we 
hoped to come up on our game without 
any trouble. Moving with the caution 
and instinct of the old still hunter, Joe 
led on, looking back now and then to 
warn us against snapping a rotten bough 
or fallen branch, as deer well know the 
difference between the sounds made by 
the wind and those made by man. After 
an hour’s careful walk, as we neared the 
top of a slight incline Joe suddenly 
dropped to his knees and pointed. A 
fine buck, with head high in air, stood 
listening a hundred yards ahead. The 
slight click of a rifle lock startled him 
and he leaped away. But Frank and I 
were ready and both sired. Our venison 
supper was assured. Joe quickly skinned 
the deer and we assisted him to hang 
the quarters at a camping place we 
chose near by. Joe started back for the 
toboggan, and within an hour and a half 
we had our tent up and a roaring fire 
in front of it, and the fragrance of fry- 
ing venison excited our appetites. 

A fine morning greeted us as we tum- 
bled out for breakfast, and we decided 
to push on into the deep forest of the 
Miramichi. As we passed the spot where 
we had killed the deer we were surprised 
to find that the remnants of the carcass 
had been eaten and the bones picked 
clean. The large tracks in the snow 
proved that bruin, who, due to the open 
winter and the season’s good crop of 
beech nuts, had not yet gone into winter 
quarters, had been the lucky finder of a 
well prepared evening meal. As a light 
flurry of snow was falling, we decided 
that it was useless to follow the bear’s 
track, so continued our tramp, our des- 
tination being an old abandoned logging 
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camp about eighteen miles further into 
our hunting ground. As we were now 
traveling through a good game country, 
we carried our rifles strapped to our 
backs to be prepared for a chance shot 
at a caribou or moose. 

We had covered about ten miles of our 
journey and had just come up over a 
thickly wooded ridge, when we were 
stopped by an exclamation from Joe. He 
pointed down at a winter-bound lake, its 
white basin-like surface bounded by the 
green fir forest around it. But the 
beauty of the scene was lost to Joe. A 
huge, furry shape on all fours, with its 
back towards us, was plainly outlined 
against the snow at the edge of the lake. 
“Bar drinking at ice hole, got him sure,” 
whispered Joe. Frank and I quickly un- 
strapped our rifles and adjusted the 
sights for a long 300 yards. We were 
well screened by intervening firs, and 
took our time. Then, kneeling in the 
snow, we aimed through our peep sights 
at the furry bull’s-eye on the round tar- 
get of whiteness. 

Both shots rang out on the frosty air 
as one, making one echo that reverber- 
ated again and again. But the blood, 
late tingling with the excitement of the 
adventure, turned to ice on the instant, 
as we saw the creature bound upward. 
For, good God! as it half turned in the 
fall, it revealed the face of a man—a 
face, now showing over the top of a fur 
coat that had so fearfully deceived us. 
With a cry of horror, Frank ran down 
over the bank, and I threw my rifle into 
the snow and made after him as fast as 
my trembling legs would carry me. Joe 
passed me like a flash and Frank and 
he reached the still form at the same 
moment. As I came up Frank had the 
man’s head upon his knee, and with one 
hand opened the great fur coat and felt 
for the heart. I shoved my flask into 
Joe’s hands and he held it to the livid 
lips and forced a little brandy between 
the clenched teeth. 

How strangely little things impress 
one in so fearful a predicament. I will 
never forget with what wonder I watched 
our guide stolidly kneel down and take 
a drink from the small hole in the ice 
over which the unfortunate man had 


been bending. My attention was again 
directed to the victim of our terrible 
mistake by a gasping sigh, and in a few 
moments the eyelids quivered and he 
stupidly gazed at the group around him. 
Frank and I carefully lifted him into a 
sitting position and my heart throbbed 
with terror as I saw the red blood dye- 
ing the snow where the man had lain. 
At last, with catching breath, the man 
spoke. “What does this mean? Where 
am I? And who are you?” he asked. 
He struggled to his feet and commenced 
to take off the fur coat that had caused 
the awful error. Then he slipped down 
to the snow again. With trembling hands 
we gradually got the great coat and 
inner coat off of him. In our search for 
wounds we found that the blood came 
from a slight scratch where a bullet had 
grazed the fleshy part of his arm above 
the elbow. But with horror we saw 
where the other bullet had made a hole 
through the side of the vest about six 
inches above the waist. He clutched at 
his side and groaned, and we unbuttoned 
the vest, fearful that we must surely find 
a mortal wound. Judge, then, our un- 
bounded joy when we found that he had 
been protected by the most unique coat 
of mail ever modern knight wore. For, 
supported by shoulder straps, a chamois- 
lined waistband, about ten inches wide, 
encircled his body. This wide belt had 
three rows of neat little pockets all the 
way ‘round, and in each of these pockets 
was a large gold or silver watch. From 
the pocket with the hole in it, we ex- 
tracted a badly damaged silver watch, 
and the shattered case and broken move- 
ment spoke well for the penetration of 
the rifle. After binding up the slight 
wound in the man’s arm and examining 
the bruise on his side, we listened to his 
story. 

He told us he was a traveling watch 
peddler, by name George Ratly, who 
visited the different lumber camps, and, 
in order to have both hands free and to 
get rid of the bother of carrying a case 
of watches, and lessen the danger of be- 
ing robbed, he had made for himself this 
wide leather belt with its three rows of 
pockets to hold the timepieces. He had 
arrived at the lake just a few minutes 
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before we appeared on the scene, and, 
feeling thirsty, he had taken his knife 
and cut open an air hole in the ice, from 
which he was drinking when we shot 
him. As he was going across our trail 
at right angles on his way to a lumber 
camp on the Sou’west Miramichi, some 
twenty miles from the lake, we deter- 
mined to have him stay with us all night 
and partake of our hospitality. Joe 
pitched our tent, and after a hearty meal 
we sat in front of the blazing fire on a 
couch of fragrant fir boughs, and talked 
over the accident which had ended so 
happily. I paid Ratly for the damaged 
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watch, and I have kept the mangled 
timepiece as one of my most treasured 
souvenirs. I say, I treasure it; first I do 
so because it is a warning memory. I 
shudder as I look at it. How near, how 
very near {o a life-long horror I was at 
that moment. So now I write this con- 
fession, and I write it as a solemn warn- 
ing. Do not shoot until you are sure, 
sure, more than sure, that what you see 
is your game and not a human being. 
Let this confession be a lasting lesson, 
for as such only is it, with all its pain- 
ful memories, offered to the public in a 
sportsman’s sense of duty. 


A CALIFORNIA WOMAN AFIELD 


By EMELYN 


WE were one hundred and eighty 

miles northwest of San Fran- 
cisco, and thirty miles beyond the ter- 
minus of the little railway which is the 
orly line in that section of the State. 
It was a July day, and we were lunch- 
ing beside our camp-wagon on the stage 
road. There approached a funny, rick- 
ety, old vehicle, piled high with redwood 
shakes and drawn by two very small, 
ragged mules, driven by a genial-looking 
woodsman in the regulation blue overalls 
and jumper. Using the little mules for 
an opening topic of conversation, we soon 
made friends with their owner. We 
learned that he was a squatter on a sec- 
tion of government land, thirty-six 
square miles of virgin sequoias, about 
fifty miles farther north. The wayside 
introduction resulted in a cordial invita- 
tion to visit the squatter at his cabin 
for a deer shoot, a place utterly unknown 
to hunter or tourist. “Deer are as thick 
in that timber as fleas in the sand of San 
Francisco,” he assured us. “There ain’t 
much of a road in there after you leave 
the stage line, but you won’t have any 
trouble if you know how to drive. You 
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can find my claim easy enough. Just 
follow the stage road north about forty 
miles till you come to a long bridge; 
then turn to your right and keep agoin’ 
till you come to Snyder’s claim. You'll 
have to leave your outfit there and go 
the rest of the way, about five miles, 
afoot or ahorseback. You won’t think 
much of the trail after leaving Snyder’s, 
but all you’ve got to do is to keep your 
eyes open for the mule tracks, and you’ll 
git there all right. I’ll be back in about 
a week ; jest as soon as I can git this load 
of shakes to Willits.” 

Although Californians, and quite fa- 
miliar with the sequoias, we were awed 
at the grandeur of the forest through 
which we drove a week later en route to 
the settler’s cabin. For the greater part 
of a day we passed through redwood tim- 
ber, stretching for miles in every direc- 
tion, a magnificent forest, with trees 
from one hyndred and fifty to three hun- 
dred feet in height and measuring in 
circumference anywhere from a foot, in 
the saplings, to fifty feet in the grown 
trees. Only an occasional glimpse of 
the summer sky could be caught here and 
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THE SEQUOIA FOREST 


there above their fragrant, waving 
branches, and distance was lost in the 
depth of their shadow. 

We left our wagon at Snyder’s, as 
directed, and saddling the horses, started 
up the trail toward our destination. A 
broad, deep, cold creek, where trout were 
abundant, ran beside the road for sev- 
eral miles. Beneath the trees, which at 
this point comprised tan-bark, oaks and 
different varieties of firs, as well as red- 
woods, was thick underbrush of tall, 
feathery brakes. The air was deliciously 
aromatic, and fluffy gray squirrels and 
saucy little striped chipmunks lent life 
to the profound stillness. 

The road, which as far as Snyder’s, 
had been fairly good, gradually nar- 
rowed, roughened, and became steeper, 
until we had only the indistinct 


tracks of the wagon and mules to 


guide us. For a mile before reach- 
ing the backbone of the so-called 
trail, even these guides were lost 


sight of, with the exception of occasional 
depressions in the thick covering of dried 
leaves and needles. Just before reach- 
ing the ridge, a little “forked-horn” 
jumped out of the brush and stood on 
a rise a short distance away, watching us 
with soft, interested eyes. It displayed 
no fear, but simply curiosity, until my 
husband slipped off his horse with his 
rifle, when it trotted swiftly into the 
brush again. 

We had now reached the ridge and 
were ready to begin the descent into the 
broad cafion, where our host had built 
his home; but my heart stood still, and 
so did my horse, when we viewed the 
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descent. I had ridden practically all my 
life, and had been over many mountain 
trails, but I was not ready for that one. 
We learned later, from our host, that 
the grade here for one hundred feet is 
nine feet to the rod by actual measure- 
ment. We dismounted and my husband 
started down, leading his horse, which, 
after vigorous protest, slid after him. I 
tried to do likewise, but my horse re- 
fused to budge, and after thesfirst few 
steps J lost my balance and wiemt down, 
perhaps net as gracefully, but with much 
more speed than my husband, seattering 
stones and dust in my descent. An ex- 
amination made after getting myself in 
hand showed the loss of sufficient cuticle 
to do a fair piece of skin grafting. My 
horse stood on the ridge looking down 
on us, evidently dejected and discour- 
aged at my attempt. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that we coaxed him 
down, and after two weeks of travel over 
this trail he never made the descent with- 
out trembling and balking. Yet our 
host made his entry into that forest with 
his camp-wagon and two mules, over this 
roughly-cut, steep trail, with a sequoia 
log fastened to the wagon as a drag! 
Only mules could have taken that wagon 
in without accident, and not all mules 
at that. 

We found our squatter installed in a 
most artistic little redwood cabin at the 
foot of the grade, where there was plenty 
of water, of both creek and spring. He 
had cleared about an acre around his 
cabin, both for use and to avoid having 
his home crushed by the great redwood 
limbs, which snap off constantly, and this 
he had planted with vegetables, some 
fruit and a few berries. For our quar- 
ters he assigned us the covered wagon 
in which he had come in, and in it, in 
that fragrant forest, just a few feet from 
the creek, which constantly sang in our 
ears, we passed twenty-one peaceful, 
health-giving nights. 

After a brief rest, a cup of coffee, and 
a bit of “jerky,” our host suggested 
hitching the horses to a sled and return- 
ing to Snyder’s for our supplies and lug- 
gage. As there was no available saddle 
horse, it was decreed that I should re- 
main at the cabin until the return of the 
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men. It was four o’clock when they left 
me, with the assurance that they would 
not be gone more than two hours. A 
young “tenderfoot” from Harvard, who 
was also to be a guest at the cabin dur- 
ing our visit, was stopping at Snyder’s, 
and it was agreed that he should be sent 
right up to remain with me until the 
return of the men. Our host handed me 
a .22 rifle as he left, with the comforting 
words: “There ain’t nothing in this tim- 
ber to hurt you, but I’ll leave the rifle 
handy so you won’t feel nervous.” He 
gave me a box of cartridges, and showed 
me how to load. Then they left. 

I shall never forget the indescribable 
loneliness that came over me as | 
watched the two figures vafiish in the 
gloom of the timber, and realized that I 
was practically alone. I wanted to run 
after them, no matter what the fatigue 
might be, but dared not display timid- 
ity so early in the trip. So I listened 
until the sound of the horses’ hoofs died 
away, trying to master the threatening 
panic; but my heart would beat wildly 
and waves of sickening nervousness 
sweep over me. I sat there for an hour, 
looking through the tiny cabin window 
into the timber, unable to see more 
than three hundred feet into the thick 
growth, and hearing not the faintest 
sound, not the chirp of a bird, or squeak 
of a squirrel. The stillness was over- 
powering. My imagination conjured up 
dreadful images, and there came to 
mind all the fearsome stories I had read 
or heard of dark deeds in out-of-the-way 
places. Then came the thought that the 
squatter was a stranger and perhaps he 
had lured us into this lonely forest for 
our gold. ' I believe that we had about us 
the magnificent sum of one hundred and 
fifty dollars. In fancy, I saw my unsus- 
pecting husband struck down by the as- 
sassin’s hand; I could even see the lurid 
headlines in newspapers, and with a wild 
rush I fled into the woods to save him 


from so tragic a fate. 

To make a long storv short, I got lost. 
After wandering about for an hour and 
a half, through the trackless timber. I 
met a cargador, a man with a pack-train, 
and inquired of him the way to Snyder's. 
He directed me as explicitly as it was 
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THE HOME IN THE REDWOODS 


possible to do with only the direction of 
creeks, or peculiarities of timber, as land- 
marks, and I turned hopefully back. 
There is an imaginary line in this 
great tract of sequoias, which the squat- 
ters term the “dead line,” and it is said 
that if a man crosses that line, nine 
chances out of ten he will not find his 
way back. More than one of the settlers, 
after a residence of some years in this 
section, have been lost, and had great 
difficulty in finding their way home. One 
man, who had been for fifteen years in 
this timber, was lost for three days, wan- 
dering about in the daytime and for three 
consecutive nights finding himself at 
the same hollow tree trunk where he had 
slept the previous night. This, to be sure, 
was during a low fog, but to any but a 
woodman the many gulches and ridges 
and the similarity of trees are just as be- 
wildering. These facts, and the ap- 
proach of night, made the cargador turn 
back, and he found, what he probably 
expected, that my steps led in the wrong 
direction. After trailing me for a time, 
and finally losing trace of my tracks in 
the dry leaves, he gave the alarm to the 
squatters in the vicinity, and to my hus- 
band and our host whom he overtook. 
In the meantime, by what marvel I do 
not know, I found myself again at the 
cabin, arriving just as the Tenderfoot 


came into view, with an old Spanish 
Mauser over his shoulder. He had not 
met the cargador and did not know of 
my experience until I told him, but then, 
in spite of my remonstrances and warn- 
ings, he started out for a “brief” hunt. 
“Tt is quite natural that you should have 
lost your way,” he said with a superior 
air. “A woman always does. You'd 
better stay in the cabin now until the 
men arrive or I get back. I shall not be 
gone more than half an hour. I just 
want to see if I can get a shot at a deer.” 
He was young, very young, and he had 
never before been in a forest, nor had 
he killed a deer. 

It was not long before my husband 
came running through the brush, pale 
and breathless, to find me sitting placidly 
on the cabin steps eating “jerky.” Of 
course I had not dreamed that anyone 
but the “tenderfoot” knew of my experi- 
ence, and my chagrin can be imagined 
when I learned that several men were 
searching for me. As for the Tender- 
foot, he did not appear for dinner, nor 
did he give any sign when at midnight 
the men fired several shots from the top 
of a ridge. Our host brought him in at 
daylight the following morning, tired, 
bewildered and frightened. He had 


found him wandering about in the vicin- 
ity of a giant sequoia, in the hollow 
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trunk of which he had passed the night, 
not over five hundred yards from the 
cabin. 

An hour later, by four o’clock, we 
started on what was my first deer hunt, 
the Tenderfoot remaining to take the 
sleep lost during his strenuous night. 
During our early-morning breakfast I 
had been carefully instructed as to the 
meaning of a “still hunt.” We were not 
to speak above a whisper, I was told, 
and then only under great provocation, 
and that we must steal through the tim- 
ber over the leaf-strewn trails with the 
step of a panther, and the eyes of an In- 
dian. As we started out, looking as I 
thought disdainfully at me, our host re- 
marked: “The fewer the better in deer 
huntin’. One is plenty, and two is just 
one too many.” After that, you may be 
assured I did my utmost to be admitted 
to the short file of hunters. You shall 
judge whether I was deserving of -the 
honor. 

I did not ask our guide the rise and 
fall of the trails we went over; I wished 
to appear at my ease on them. But they 
forcibly recalled pictures I had seen in 
infancy,of Brownies crawling up one side 
of an inverted letter V, and tumbling 
happily down the other side. My 
husband’s greatest objection to taking 
me on this hunt was the fear that 
my unaccustomed lungs and _ heart 
could not do the necessary work on 
these steep trails, and the hunt- 
ing would be retarded. Once started, 
however, I was resolved to go, whether 
my heart did or not. As it chanced, our 
host had suffered an injury which had 
resulted in a stiff knee, and that was my 
salvation, for while he was resting his 
knee I could partially regain my breath. 
I had started out in a costume which I 
can recommend to other women who may 
wish to follow their husbands or brothers 
afield: loose knickerbockers (not bloom- 
ers) of gray serge, blouse of gray flannel, 
and short skirt of gray denim, which is 
stout and can be washed without ironing ; 
flexible, but heavy-soled boots of ante- 
lope hide, reaching to the knee, with 
double-stitched tongue to keep out burrs 
and pebbles, and a small gray felt som- 
brero. At the first swish of my skirt 
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against the brush, however, I was per- 
emptorily ordered to remove it, which I 
hastily did without argument. And I 
was glad, for I was free, with it strapped 
in a roll on my husband’s back. During 
the first half mile of our tramp, we saw 
three does, with fawns, and one with 
twin fawns, but we were not yet in the 
country for bucks. 

We went up and down several trails, 
but saw nothing. We reached the ridge 
of a trail, the descent of which would 
take us to a creek at a point where there 
was a “lick,” and on across the stream 
into an acre or so of opening where the 
deer were accustomed to feed. The first 
hope was for a deer at the “lick,” but 
if not there, then surely one could be 
had at the feeding grounds. Before 
commencing the descent I was again in- 
structed as to the avoidance of any 
sound. Up to this time I had watched 
with alert eye the substantial foot of our 
host, who walked directly in front of me. 
I placed my foot where he did, though 
obliged to take a fearful stride to do so. 
In this way I hoped to avoid any re- 
sponsibility as to noise, but whenever a 
pebble crunched or a twig slapped, bent 
brows were turned upon me. Naturally 
I was somewhat nervous when the ridge 
was reached. My responsibility as a 
woman out with two men on her first 
hunt, was terrible. I had, too, my first 
descent in mind, and these facts, to- 
gether with the lamentable fact that my 
husband had overlooked having my shoes 
hobnailed, combined to bring about just 
what I had been trying to avoid. I 
slipped on the leaves when within ten 
feet of the foot of the trail, and rolled 
into the creek with a splash, which to my 
guilty ears sounded like the launching 
of a battleship. As my husband and our 
host had preceded me, I did not frighten 
a deer from the lick, but as I fell into 
the water a big buck, which was evident- 
ly wending his way on another trail to 
the lick, bounded up the hillside. Twice, 
as he ran, he was near enough and in 
plain enough sight to enable the squat- 
ter to draw a bead on him, but when the 
trigger fell there was no response. The 
rifle was not loaded. 

However, everything works together 
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for good, we are told, and that deer lost 
was another gained, for when, after 
creeping stealthily along the trail, we 
came within sight of the meadow, there 
were three splendid bucks feeding, their 
handsome antlers in relief against the 
sky. I fear I really did lose my head 
then, and got “buck fever” in dead ear- 
nest, for I ran out in front of the leveled 
rifles, and pointing to the deer called 
out, “There’s some, there’s some; shoot 
them quick.” It was the savage, I sup- 
pose, manifesting itself. A firm and 
none too kindly hand jerked me back, 
a shot rang out, and one of the beautiful 
creatures bounded into the air, ran a few 
steps, and fell crashing into the brush. 
When dressed he weighed one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, and that one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds the men 
had to pack up and down the rough trails 
to camp; but they did it enthusiastically, 
blowing and glowing the two miles home. 

I led the homeward way, walking some 
few paces in front of the men. A few 
yards from the cabin, near the creek, 
a felled redwood lay across the trail. As 
I stepped on its great trunk I heard a 
peculiar but unmistakable sound; to the 
uninitiated it might be described as some- 
thing like the brisk, loud rolling of a 


dried leaf, or the buzz of a beetle. “Bring 
your guns, quick!” I called back to the 
men as I jumped hastily from the log. 
“There’s a rattler under that tree.” 
There was a laugh from our guide. 
“Why, woman,” he said, “I’ve lived in 
this timber now for two years, and | 
ain’t ever heard or seen of a rattler being 
killed here, and no one else ain’t either. 
It’s too durn cold.” But having seen 
and heard quite a few rattlers—four 
that summer—I held my ground. The 
men good-naturedly poked about the log, 
jumped on it, kicked it, poked sticks 
under it, and did everything else that 
should make a rattler rattle, but there 
was not asound. The men were turning 
away with the usual “I told you so,” 
when I saw a long, shining something 
undulate noiselessly over the leaves, and 
there he was, sure enough—a fair-sized 
rattler, clothed in his new summer garb 
of glossy greenish-gray, decorated with 
black, and carrying proudly a fine bunch 
of rattles. A shot in the head ended his 
career, and the skin, with its eleven rat- 
tles, hangs to-day on our wall, in com- 
pany with the skins of three others killed 
that summer. Oh, yes, and there is the 
head of the big buck from the sequoia 
forest. 
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Woman will not be outdone by women 




















“PRISCILLA” AND “VINGT-ET-UN II.”” STARTING IN THE FRONTENAC HANDICAP 


THE NEWEST OUTDOOR SPORT 


“‘Auto-Boating,’’ and its Influence on the Power Boat Industry 


By SAMUEL H. COOK 


O UT of bicycle racing evolved the pres- 

ent-day bicycle, handsome, conveni- 
ent, light, serviceable and inexpensive. 
Automobile racing has had like effect, 
and the clumsy motor cars of a year or 
two ago are replaced by cars of greatly 
improved design. So it is also with motor 
boats, the new sport of “auto” boat racing 
already beginning to show its effects in 
the general improvement of power boats. 
Competition means segregation, and the 
tail-enders go to the bone-yard. Hence 
the humble half-owner of a 2-horse 
tender has a reserved seat at a knot-hole 
whenever there is anything doing in the 
motor boat arena. During the season 
just past the knot-holes have been hard 
worked, and not a few of the watchers 
have climbed the fence and taken a hand. 
For it has become a fad to own an “auto- 
mobile boat.” 

In the great regatta of the Frontenac 
Motor Boat Racing Association, August 
27, off Frontenac, the leading resort of 
all those among the picturesque Thou- 
sand Islands in the St. Lawrence river, 
the motor boating season in American 
waters for 1904 was brought to a success- 


ful close. Rarely has a sport attained 
such predominance and so many enthu- 
siastic followers in a single season. 

From the waters about New York City, 
where geographical and tidal conditions 
interfere to a greater or less extent with 
the slightly built yet wonderfully fast 
racing launches, to this most beautiful 
section of the “North Countree” auto 
boating made its way early. But not 
before the summer had well-nigh spent 
itself did it reach its climax. So firmly 
has it now become established in the 
hearts and lives of the summer popula- 
tion that its future among waters of the 
Thousand Islands is well assured. 

With minds intent upon every form of 
recreation, or better, any form that prom- 
ised sport, and with the means necessary 
to gratify every desire to that end, the 
summer residents fairly leaped to motor- 
boating as a trout rises to a fly. But 
when the river is the main highway where 
summer residents are automobile enthu- 
siasts it is no wonder that the adaption 
of the automobile motor to power boats 
should have such prompt support. 

For years elegantly appointed steam 
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yachts made their stately way up and 
down the broad St. Lawrence, but few 
could attain sufficient speed to exhilarate 
the average American. With the coming 
of the auto boats racing soon held sway, 
and to own the fleetest boat became a 
disease, for the germ of auto boating 
is indeed contagious. 

With waters varying but a few inches 
in height after the spring floods, far be- 
yond the reach of tides and oftentimes 
calm as the proverbial summer sea, the 
bosom of the St. Lawrence affords many 
courses which may be utilized for motor 
boat racing, but none better for boat and 
spectator alike than 
that off Frontenac. 
From a point off oo 
pavilion it extends 
toward the upper waters 
of the river to the head of 
Bluff island, thence with the 
current to and around Watch 
island. From there the run home 


is straight, the course being six and five- 


eighth miles in length. Three times 
around is the usual race distance. 
Other regattas had been held this sea- 
son in the island region, but none was 
attempted on the scale of the Frontenac 
event. Alfred Costello, of New York, 
owner of the handsome steam yacht 
“Jule,” was chairman of the committee 
which raised $2,500 by subscription to 
finance the regatta. On the list of sub- 
scribers were such well known names as 
Charles G. Emery, of New York; S. H. 
Vandergrift, of Pittsburg, Pa.; H. A. 
Richardson, of Dover, Del.; Fred Fra- 
zer, of Syracuse, N. Y.; Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer, of Binghamton, N. Y., and T. 
A. Gillespie, of East Orange, N. J. 
The few days previous to the regatta 
were productive of many surprises, which 
warmed the interest in the races until it 
reached fever heat. Although his “Too 
Easy,” a 34-foot boat built at Ogdens- 
burg and equipped with a 25-horse 
power, four-cylinder Leighton engine 
had proved the fastest of her class 
but the week before, Willis Sharpe Kil- 
mer read of the record performance of 
the “Vingt-et-Un II” in Newport harbor 
and immediately purchased her by tele- 
phone. From Newport she was at once 
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shipped by express to Clayton, N. Y., and 
thence was taken under her own power 
to Frontenac. An attempt to keep the 
identity of the “Vingt-et-Un II” secret 
met with failure, and soon her reputed 
great speed was on everyone’s lips. 
Nothing daunted by the reputation of 
the “Vingt-et-Un II,” H. J. Leighton, 
designer and builder of the Leighton en- 
gine, which is the most popular in use 
on the St. Lawrence, had the “Adios” 
hauled out of winter quarters at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and brought to the scene of 
the regatta. With his mind satisfied that 
the “Adios” could defeat the Kilmer 


THE “MERCEDES IV.,” THE FRANCO-GERMAN WONDER 





















boat, 
Mr. Van- 
dergrift, a — 
millionaire 
and the owner 
of the handsome 
villa, Long Rock, op- 
posite Frontenac, pur- 
chased the “Adios” from 
Mr. Leighton for $10,000. She 
is fifty-five feet over all, equipped 
with an eight-cylinder Leighton engine 
of 120 horse power. Her greatest tri- 
umph had been the defeat of the “Stand- 
ard” in a match race in New York har- 
bor a year before, in which she preved 
herself the fastest boat of the year. The 
“Carmencita,” owned by Captain D. H. 
Lyon, of Ogdensburg, and the “Priscil- 
la,” property of H. A. Richardson, are 
sister hulls, but equipped with four- 
cylinder engines of 60 horse power, in- 
stead of the more powerful type in the 
“Adios.” Mr. Vandergrift was moved to 
make the purchase of the “Adios” by his 
desire to win the championship of the 
St. Lawrence. He had expected to do 
so with the “Comanche,” designed and 
built by the Gas Engine and Power Com- 



































THE “NAPIER MINOR,” THE ENGLISH CHAMPION 


pany and Charles L. Seabury & Co., for 
him, under guarantee of thirty-mile 


speed. The boat was a disappointment, . 


however, being unable to come within 
miles of contract speed, although every- 
thing aboard her was sacrificed to speed. 

Regatta day dawned clear, and by noon 
a fleet of pleasure yachts and excursion 
boats had gathered off the wharf at Fron- 
tenac. Few fleets gathered in inland 
waters ever made so brave an appearance, 
or represented as great an outlay. 
Crowds in gala attire thronged the 
wharves and the decks of the boats. Flags 
and streamers fluttered in the breeze, and 
brasswork glistened in the sun. The 
scene was indeed brilliant, and will long 
be remembered in the annals of the 
Thousand Islands. Thousands of dollars 
had been wagered on the outcome of the 
races, 

The first race was a handicap event for 
boats over 60 rating, in which the 


“Vingt-et-Un II” and the “Priscilla” 
darted over the line on even terms on 
the chase after the smaller boats. Un- 
luckily a pipe in the water circulating 
system of the “Vingt-et-Un II,” evident- 
ly cracked in transit, gave way on the 
first lap, and although she finally con- 
tinued the race and finished in fourth 
position, it necessitated her withdrawal 
from the big event of the day. “Too 
Easy” won in one hour, five minutes and 
seven seconds, with “Priscilla” second, 
“Pappoose” third and “Picton” fifth. 
“Roma” and “Radium” did not finish. 
Fitz Hunt, of Brooklyn, owns the “Pap- 
poose,” a canoe-shaped craft, 40 feet 
over all by four feet beam, equipped with 
a Barber four-cylinder, 32-horse power 
motor. Dr. E. E. Campbell’s “Radium” 
is of similar model, though of higher 
rating. 

The second race was for boats under 
60 rating. The winner was the “Teal,” 
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designed and built by Captain H. 8S. 
Johnston, of Clayton, N. Y., 24 feet 
8 inches over all and equipped with a 
Leighton 7-horse power engine. Her 
counterpart, except in agfew feet of 


ou. 


tled the American championship had it 
occurred. But in the meantime the 
“Vingt-et-Un II” broke a shaft, making 
it impossible for her to compete. §o, 
Mr. Vandergrift hauled out the “Adios” 

















HENRY FOURNIER DBIVING THE “HOTCHKISS,” A FAST FRENCH BOAT 


length, the “Kitten,” owned by Mayor 
George Hall, of Ogdensburg, was sec- 
ond. “Sure Thing” was third, while 
“Yenadizze” and the “Putsey” did not 
finish. The winner’s time was one hour, 
twenty minutes and fifty-seven seconds. 

With the “Vingt-et-Un II” out of the 
free-for-all, the race was somewhat lack- 
ing in interest. The “Priscilla” held her 
lead over the first lap, the “Adios” reach- 
ing and passing her in the stretch and 
thereafter winning easily in fifty-seven 
minutes, five seconds, the fastest time of 
the day. “Priscilla” was second and 
“Pappoose” third. 

With the Frontenac regatta a matter of 
history, all interest centered on the races 
advertised to be held at Alexandria bay 
the first three days of September, a feat- 
ure of which was to be a three-cornered 
event between the “Adios,” the “Vingt- 
et-Un II” and the celebrated “Stand- 
ard.” The last-named boat had heen 
purchased by Price McKinney, of Cleve- 
land, O., a day or two before the races 
at Frontenac, and brought to the river 
tia the Hudson, Erie canal and Lake 
Ontario. 

This race would undoubtedly have set- 


for the summer, and the “Standard” was 
left alone in her glory. She went a fast 
time trial on the day the race was 
scheduled to have taken place. 

The “Standard” ran at the rate of 
23.61 miles an hour in one of the three 
races of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation held on the Hudson in June Jast, 
and won every event. In the first race 
of the series for the Challenge Cup on 
the Hudson in September the “Vingt- 
et-Un II.” maintained an average speed 
of 27.236 statute miles per hour over the 
30-knot course. Mr. Vanderbilt’s “Mer- 
cedes VI.,” won this race, which was 8 
handicap, averaging 25.397 statute miles 
per hour. In the cross-channel motor 
boat race from Calais, France, to Dover, 
England, in August, the winner, the 
“Mercedes IV,” maintained an average 
speed of 21.87 knots, equal to 25.17 
statute miles per hour, for the twenty- 
two nautical miles. These are fast 
boats. And doubt not that they will keep 
it up, for in the race down the River 
Seine, from Paris to the sea, in August, 
the “Mercedes IV” ran 220 miles i 
seven hours, thirty-four minutes and six- 
teen seconds total running time. This 
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race was continued for six days, a short 
run being made every day. 

The “Mercedes IV,” undoubtedly the 
fastest foreign boat, has a 90-horse 

wer German Mercedes engine in a 
French hull. The “Vingt-et-Un II,” 
considered the fastest American boat, has 
about thirty-nine feet water line and a 
y5-horse power S. & M. motor. The 
“Standard,” mentioned above, has a 
110-horse power engine, and_ the 
“Adios” has one of 120-horse power. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted 
with motor boat construction, let it be 
stated that these fast “auto” boats are 
driven by multiple-cylinder gasoline en- 
gines, which are operated by spraying 
gasoline into the cylinders and exploding 
the resultant gas by means of electric 
sparks. Stripped of everything that does 
not contribute to its speed, the hull of 
the auto boat is a mere shell. Built low 
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stand the vibration of the engine, and in 
the racing machine this is considerable. 
A rule of the American Power Boat As- 
sociation is that a motor boat for compe- 
tition shall be: 

“One whose rating exceeds ten times 
the square root of its load water-line 
length.” 

It is further ruled that each boat of 
this class must be capable of driving it- 
self astern at a rate of speed of not less 
than four knots an hour in still water. 
This is to permit of the propeller being 
reversed and the boat stopped almost 
within its length, a necessary advantage 
in a fast boat. 

The layman will of course discredit the 
value of the auto boat of the present 
type. To him there can be no advantage 
in traveling at railway speed if one must 
wear oilskins and trim ship carefully, 
not forgetting the precaution of a swim- 
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THE “TREFLE-A-QUARTRE” (WITH BRITISH FLAG), THE BEST FRENCH BOAT IN ITS CLASS 


to avoid air pressure, and with entrance 
lines drawn as fine as possible, it has 
every appearance of the racer, even when 
at its mooring. With the deepest draught 
generally at the forefoot, the flat bottom 


slopes gradually upward to the stern. Of 


course, the hull must be strong tu with- 


ming collar if the water is a bit choppy. 
But the owner of a pottering, clumsy 
power boat sees the light; to him the 
racing machines are the forerunners of 
a fast and trim launch for practical 
purposes. Then, too, society folks are 
patrons of the new sport. It is a popu- 
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lar fad, and a few clear-headed, strong- _ter skims over the water, a veritable alu- 
nerved women, thanks to the wonderful minum-colored streak, leaving hardly a 
efficiency of modern mechanics, are able ripple behind, as compared to the other, 
single-handed to run these fast boats. The demand for an efficient automo- 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., drives her bile motor, light, compact, powerful, thas 
husband’s fast racing boat, the “Mer- provided also a better launch engine. In 
cedes VI.,” almost as cleverly as he this same way is general motor boat im- 
does, despite his experience in many provement assured, for the advancement 
great automobile races. Woman will derived from building racing auto hoats 
not be outdone by woman, hence the fad. elready shows marked reform in power 
As on an automobile, everything is con- boats for practical utility. Then, too, 
trolled from the driver’s seat at the the fad for motor boating, through 











* * the flat bottom slopes gradually upward to the stern 


steering wheel. That it is no mean sport a greatly increased demand, induces 
is evidenced by the fact that racing competition in manufacture and assures 
automobilists who have contested in the an appreciable reduction of prices. Thus 
great international automobile races is a motor boat, trim, snug, fast, thor- 
have gone in for it. S. F. Edge, of oughly a practical vehicle and no longer 
England, a one-time winner of the Gor- a luxury, placed within the reach of the 
don Bennett cup, and a contestant in man of moderate means. 
this great international road race for Competition with the shotgun, the 
the last three years, drove the boat that rifle and the revolver has given us bet- 
won the Harmsworth cup and the reli- ter and less expensive firearms. F'ly- 
ability trials in England this year. casting and bait-casting tournaments give 
Henry Fournier, of France, who earned the angler better tackle. Competition 
a name for himself in automobile races, in photography has made camera enthu- 
has been driving a Hotchkiss boat in  siasts of hundreds of thousands. Field 
the races this year. W. K. Vanderbilt, trials give us better sporting dogs. We 
Jr., the most prominent racing auto- could never hope for anything really 
mobilist in America, owns and drives a worth while in power bouts without vom- 
fast auto boat. petition. Hence the new sport of auto 
Already the auto boat has shown its boat racing, call it a rich man’s game or 
effect on power boat construction. Build- what you will, is a good sport and worthy 
ers have learned that the question of of the recognition it has won. It ex 
speed depends largely on the lines of the presses the healthy tendency toward out- 
hull. In the racing machines it has been door life and the general desire to expe 
found that the boat that skims over the dite travel. To tack back and forth 
water with a minimum of bow wave and under sail is all very pleasant, and the 
wake has all the advantage. For photo- white sails lend to the charm of the sun- 
graphing purposes this may not be so ad- mer resort lake. But we are becoming 
vantageous, but a case in point is had in a quick, active people, and for practical _ 
the “Napier Minor,” the English boat purposes demand a vehicle that will carry 
which won the international auto boat us fast and sure, regardless of wind or 
race for the Harmsworth Cup off Ryde, weather. Even the humble row-boat man 
Isle of Wight, England, this year. This must have a little motor to do the donkey 
boat under speed is spectacular in the ex- work for him while he enjoys his holi- 
treme, throwing up a perfect smother day. Motor boat racing, through its in- 
of spray, yet it has been out-distanced fluence on the industry, assures us all of 
handily by the “Mercedes IV.” The lat- these. 














OUR FRESH-WATER GAME FISHES 
XXIII. —The Pacific Salmon—Continued 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


a INCE the publication of the last pa- 
per (XXII) of this series, several 
letters have been received, in one of 
which the writer wanted to know the 
position of the anal fin on the body of 
the salmon, and the other correspondents 
hoped to receive through FIELD AND 
SrreaM detailed information as to the 
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FIGURE OF A FISH SHOWING THE LOCATION OF 


be at a loss to understand the technical 
terms used to describe the characteristic 
markings of the various so-called game 
fishes of our fresh waters, at least those 
terms used in this series of papers with 
a view to differentiate species or for other 
purposes. 

The Pacific salmons are found ascend- 
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PARTS USUALLY REFERRED TO IN DESCRIPTIONS 


1. Dorsal fin. 8a. Supplemental max- 14. Snout. 

2. Adipose fin. illary. 15. Bye. 

3. Caudal fin. 9. Opercle. 16. Head. 

4. Anal fin. 10. Branchiostegals. 17. Depth. 

5. Pectoral fin. 11. Caudal peduncle. 18. Base of caudal. 

6. Ventral fin. 12. Lateral line. 19. Distance from snout 

7. Lower jaw, or man- 18. Series of crosswise to nape or occiput. 
dible. scales usually 

8. Upper jaw, or maxil- counted. 
lary. 


external anatomy of a fish. This request 
is now met by the illustration given here- 
with. The engraving represents the 
common whitefish of the market, consid- 
ered by many the most delicious table 
fish of American waters. It is a salmon- 
oid and has all the fins and external fea- 
tures, modified in the different species, 
of the Pacific salmon and the Eastern 
form. 

If the angling student will preserve 
this chart, as it may be called, of the 
external features of a fish, he will not 


ing the rivers that flow into the north 
Pacific ocean, in America and in Asia, 
and within this range they are every- 
where abundant whenever the tempera- 
ture of the fluvial waters emptying into 
the Pacific is adapted for the reproduc- 
however, the date of entering and as- 
tion of their kind. With each species, 
cending these waters varies. As has 
been stated in our last paper, the run of 
the king or quinnat salmon is the ear- 
liest of record, commencing in the Co- 
lumbia river as early as March, occa- 
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sionally in February, and, as a rule, the 
blueback or sockeye salmons are in their 
company ; the exact time of their visits 
and the proportionate amount in each 
of the subordinate runs varying with 
each different river. 

It is well to make a note just here be- 
fore going further in describing the hab- 
its of these Western salmons, that the 
ichthyologists of this country have not 
been aided by the stream observations of 
the intelligent fly fishermen of the Pa- 
cific coast in gathering facts as to the 
daily life of these prolific fish. With our 
Eastern salmon the reverse occurs; in 
fact, the fish savants have had to depend 
to a great extent upon the observant 
angler for the doings of Salmo salar 
after he leaves the estuaries and until he 
reaches the spawning bed. This condi- 
tion is easily understood and explained ; 
on the Pacific slope, the salmon does not, 
except at odd times and in certain wa- 
ters, and even then with an erratic 
spasm, as it were, rise to a feathered 
lure, hence he is not sought as a quarry 


by the fly fishermen of the West, and 
very much that doubtless would be ex- 
tremely interesting remains as yet un- 


told of his life above tidewater. Not 
long, it is to be hoped, for when the 
time comes that the salmon of the 
Pacific are as few in December as those 
of the Atlantic and the now fruitful 
streams of the Western slope are de- 
nuded of the lesser salmonoids to the 
same extent as those east of the Al- 
leghanies, our Western brother of the 
angle will doubtless discover new 
methods and lures by which that great 
game fish with a jaw breaking name— 
oncorhyncus—will be eagerly fished for 
and brought to gaff. However, in the 
matter of the spawning habits of the 
Pacific salmon, their classification and 
value as members of the great family 
of fishes, indeed their life histories from 
a scientific and commercial standpoint, 
the United States government through 
jits grand National Fish Commission 
has expended many hundred thousands 
of dollars in gathering facts and sta- 
tistics. These will interest, not only those 
engaged in the commerce of fishes, but 
all who are interested in the natural 
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history of the fish fauna of our waters. 
From this vast fund of information 
must be gathered the material for mono- 
graphs of the five species of Pacific sal- 
mon, to be supplemented by the personal 
experience of a few exploring anglers in 
the fresh waters and the methods of 
those of the salt waters in capturing 
the salmon with the unsportsmanlike 
troll. 

Each species of these salmon have, as 
has been said, their preferences for cer- 
tain streams and periods for ascending 
them. For instance; only blueback strag- 
glers can be found in the lower waters 
during the last days of July, but the 
quinnat, or king salmon, runs not only 
in the Columbia river but in the Sac- 
ramento until October, and in con- 
considerable numbers. The fall run in 
the last named river is the largest, and 
more of these fish ascend during the 
summer months than in the spring, a 
condition induced, doubtless, by the 
early or delayed flow of the mountain 
snow water. The salmon of the early 
spring run up only those rivers flooded 
by the melting snows in sufficient vol- 
ume to send their waters well out to sea. 
On this subject Jordan and Evermann, 
in their latest work, “American Food 
and Game Fishes,” a revised summary 
of the invaluable publications of the 
U. S. Fish Commission, of which both 
authors are valuable members and au- 
thorities, have much to say of an in- 
teresting character : 

“Those salmon that run in the spring 
are chiefly adults, supposed to be at 
least three years old. Their milt and 
spawn are no more developed than at 
the same time in others of the same 
species which are not to enter the rivers 
until the fall. It would appear that the 
contact with cold, fresh water, when in 
the ocean, in some way causes them to 
run toward it, and to run before there 
is any special influence to that end ex- 
erted by the development of the organs 
of generation. High water on any of 
these rivers in the spring is always fol- 
lowed by an increased run of salmon. 
The salmon canners think, and this is 
probably true, that salmon which would 
not ‘have run till later are brought 
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up by contact with the cold water. The 
cause of this effect of cold, fresh water 
is not understood. We may call it an 
instinct of the salmon, which is only 
another way of expressing our ignor- 
ance. In general it seems to be true 
that in those rivers and during those 
years when the spring run is greatest, 
the fall run is least to be depended up- 
on. It varies for each of the different 
rivers, and for different parts of the 
same river. It doubtless extends from 
July to December.” 

The manner of spawning of all 
species of Pacific salmon is doubtless 
similar, but there are no data relative to 
it, except in the cases ‘of the quinnat 
and the blueback. In those species the 
fishes pair off; the male with tail and 
snout exeavates a broad, shallow nest 
in the gravelly bed of the stream in 
rapid water to the depth of one to four 
feet; the female deposits her eggs in it, 
and after the exclusion of the milt, 
they cover them with stones and gravel. 
They then float down the stream tail 
foremost. The young hatch in about 
sixty days. 

The Pacific salmon of all kinds in the 
spring are silvery, some spotted or not, 
according to the species. As the spawn- 
ing season approaches the female loses 
her silvery color, becomes more slimy, 
the scales on the back sink into the skin, 
and the flesh changes from salmon-red 
and becomes variously paler from the 
loss of oil, the degree of paleness vary- 
ing much with individuals and with in- 
habitants of different rivers. In the 
spring very few are white-meated, but 
the number increases towards fall, when 
there is every variation, some having 
red streaks running through them, others 
showing red toward the head and pale 
towards the tail. These differences of 


color cannot be seen externally, and 
ihe color is dependent upon neither age 
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There is said to be no dif- 
ference in the taste, but there is no 
market for canned salmon not of the 
conventional orange color. On this sub- 
ject of demand for richness of color 
by the consumers of canned salmon I 
will a tale unfold in a future paper. 
I have not mouthed a piece of canned 
salmon since my last visit to the salmon 
traps in upper Puget Sound in 1886. 

As the season advances the difference 
between the males and females become 
more and more marked, the jaws of the 
males become strongly and often ex- 
travagantly hooked, so that either they 
shut by the side of each other like 
shears or else the mouth cannot be 
The front teeth become very 
long and fang-like and grow very rapid- 
ly, often to a length of half an inch; 
the body grows more compressed and 
deeper at the shoulders, so that a dis- 
tinct hump is formed, particularly in 
the species commonly known as the 
“hump-backed salmon.” The scales 
also disappear, particularly on the back, 
by the growth of spongy skin. The color 
also changes in the male from silvery 
to various shades of black and red, or 


nor sex. 


closed. 


blotchy, according to the species. The 
blueback turns rosy or brick-red, the 


dog salmon a dull blotchy red, and the 
quinnat generally blackish. These 
changes are due solely to influences con- 
nected with the growth of the repro- 
ductive organs and take place at about 
the same time in the adult of all 
species, whether in the ocean or in the 
rivers. 

It will doubtless be a relief to many 
eager and practical anglers who read 
these articles to know that in the suc- 
ceeding papers on the Pacific salmon 
a brief monograph of each of the five 
species will be given, the series closing 
with “how, when and where” they are 
taken on rod and line. 
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Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 
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XXIII.—Tue Woop Ducx.—l. 

Aiz sponsa, the wood or summer duck, 
is par excellence the king of all ducks 
in plumage, shape, and elegance com- 
bined. The beautiful and iridescent col- 
ors of the drake, blended superbly even 
to the beak, shimmer in the sun’s rays 
and produce a perfect kaleidoscope of 
colors and shades, as he proudly sails 
upon the timbered ponds, lakes and 
slashes. The female, however, is of a 
dowdy, homely color compared with her 
lord and master, while the young birds, 
up to the first moulting, assume their 
mother’s garb. Here is a good illustra- 
tion of the rule that when the drake and 
duck differ widely in plumage the young 
assume the plumage and coloration of 
the mother; whereas, upon the other 
hand, when both are nearly similar, the 
young differ in shades of color, being 
intermediate between them. 

This drake is only approached in rare 
beauty and gayety of color by the buffle- 
head, mergansers and teal family, not 
forgetting the spoonbill; although others 
readily fall into line in their spring 
plumage. The feathers of the drake 
wood duck form quite an article of trade, 
especially the row of black and white 
fan-like feathers lying along the side, 
back of the wing. These are used chief- 
ly to dress hooks for salmon, trout, bass 
and other fish; as are the small brown 
mottled, or rather striped, feathers upon 
the sides. 

The wood duck ranges from the West 
India islands through the United States 
and well up into Canada, following the 
buck brush, willows and _ timber-clad 
streams. It arrives after the ice has en- 
tirely departed, and in three distinct is- 
sues, coming in usually at night, or late 
in the evening. The first issue or flight, 
after staying a few days, passes on to the 
far North, sometimes, however, being 


driven, or held back by snow or freez- 
ing weather. The second flight stays 
longer, then follows up to the Canadian 
line; the third issue drops in all through 
the United States and forms the flight 
which contributes to the local ducks of 
all the states. 

In the fall the wood ducks are the 
first to migrate, the third or last issue 
which formed the “locals” being the 
first to go South, about the tenth to the 
fifteenth of September. The second is- 
sue comes through about the end of the 
month, speaking generally of the West- 
ern flight down the Mississippi river and 
adjacent streams. The third rushes 
through in October and stays only to eat 
and drink, for being a tender, warm- 
weather bird, it wants to get to a warmer 
clime. The first flight consists of young- 
er birds, which travel slowly down to the 
South, leaving each day about four p. m. 
The second, in fuller plumage, work 
down in little flocks faster and later; 
whereas the last issue, from the extreie 
North, are in or nearly in full plumage, 
and travel at night, or about sundown. 
Dropping in a few at a time in certain 
willows, buck brush or small timber, as 
if by a preconcerted arrangement, and 
having collected, they travel fast to their 
Southern goal. 

Their ‘call or cry consists of the two 
notes, “ Oeek, oeek,” frequently repeated 
while flying over the water, or responding 
to their companions in the weeds or 
brush, which may call as they pass by. 
They are purely a timber bird, only pass- 
ing over the prairies on their various ~ 
flights, never staying except to drop in 
willows and bushes, or _ timber-clad 
streams, to rest, feed, drink, or roost. 
Their food consists of oak mast, espe- 
cially the chincanin acorn, berries, buds 
of willows, buck brush, ete. Smart- 
weed seeds, lotus and lily seeds and roots, 
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most of the duck weeds, frogbit, teal 
moss, together with the blossoms, as well 
as the grain of wild rice, barley, etc., 
bullrushes and flags, animalcule from 
the banks of streams and rivers of tim- 
ber-clad shores, also go to supply the 
larder. 

The nesting range of the wood duck 
is from 30 to 60 degrees parallel, and 
even beyond, according to the clemency 
of the season. They are, like the whist- 
ler or goldeneye and mergansers, tree 


nearest water hole. The drake is close 
by to assist or watch for danger; if the 
nest is close to the water’s edge the duck- 
lings are pushed out or scramble down 
to the water themselves. The clutch 
consists of ten to fourteen eggs of a 
greenish-white color. The nest is made 
of grass, lined with feathers, their own 
or any they can pick up. The drake as- 
sists in building, but after the duck takes 
to setting amuses himself with others of 
his kind and has a good time; but he is 
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ducks, nesting in hollows of trees up to 
at least sixty feet above the ground. 
They nest on rat houses and in holes in 
banks, as the timber is scarce and holes 
are hard to find, often using high grass 
bogs, rice and weeds for nesting in fa- 
vorite places. The old duck carries the 
young by the head or neck, often sup- 
porting them between her thighs when 
the nest is high up, carrying them after 
the manner of a wood cock. She deposits 
them, one by one, upon the ground, re- 
turning rapidly until all are safely 
placed; there she guides them to the 


always on hand when the hatching takes 
place. They are perfectly at home in 
the timber, alighting upon a limb with 
the ease of a grouse, and fly from bough 
to bough seeking a suitable nesting hole; 
they use the trees more in the spring than 
the fall, for the above reason. 

Shooting young wood ducks in the 
early fall differs widely from wood duck 
shooting later, when the flights come 
down. They use different feeding- 
grounds, for the food of the youngsters 
differs from that of the older fowl, and 
certain foods are only obtainable during 
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the last months of summer, The young 
fly over the timber, dropping into open 
slashes, ponds or lakes, usually where 
smart-weed, lily and lotus abound, which 
form a cover or hiding-place as well as 
a food resort. 

The roosting-grounds are in the ponds, 
slashes and little Jakes or mud-holes in 
the dense timber, usually lined with buck 
brush. The feeding-grounds are on the 
above-mentioned open places. The play- 
grounds are in willows, buck brush, 
canes or rushes and flags, where good 
jumping can be obtained. A regular 
flight exists night and morning from 
roosting to feeding and from feeding to 
playgrounds. After that, they fly singly, 
in pairs, or in little flocks to feed, and 
from thence go to their roosting ground 
about sunset. Thus flight shooting is in 
order morning and evening; whereas 
“jumping” is most successful through 
the middle of the day. 

Let me take a memorable morning’s 
shoot upon the opening of the season; in 
vears past the fifteenth of August herald- 
ed the day, but now September the first 
has given the local birds more than a 
month of undisturbed flyway. Any river 
bottom where heavy timber exists and 
the edges are fringed with willows, buck 
brush, wild rice, cane, flags, ete., will 
answer for wood ducks. So we took the 
Illinois river bottom, at early morning. 
We first found out the direction of the 
flight, for where a few singles, pairs or 
little flocks pass over a certain point, is 
a good indication of a general and 
much-used pass; if not shot at too heav- 
ily they will stick to and hold certain 
flights, especially when an opening exists 
in the timber, leading to the water. 
Having found a pass, we pushed over un- 
til we came to a clear spot in the lilies 
and smart-weed, on a line with the flight. 
The open space was too small, so we cut 
around and made it larger, being careful 
to remove the cut weeds from the open 
water. We placed our decoys and ran 
into the blind, from which we could drop 
our birds into the open water. In wood 
duck shooting, should you kill one which 
falls in the heavy weeds, keep your eve 
on the place and push for it at once. If 
winged, and you can generally tell 
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whether a duck is only wounded or 
winged, you will rarely succeed in finding 
it, for they are adepts in hiding. How- 
ever, a crippled bird often betrays itself 
hy kicking or splashing in the water ; but 
if dead you must have a good eye and 
follow a perfect line or you will lose it. 

My companion and I took our stations 
one upon each side of a hole which was 
cut in two by lily pads, and soon placed 
our decoys in each opening, which left 
us about one hundred yards apart, with 
the decoys between. A bird appeared, 
which decoyed to my call of “Oecek, 
oeek,” and dropped to my companion’s 
gun, falling in open water. He let it 
stay, for a pair, followed by a single, 
hove in sight. We called, they swung, 
and we gathered them in, as several 
flocks were observed circling around be- 
low us. Several singles came by, then a 
pair, the flocks seeming to come later; 
but all seemed to pass over the point we 
had obtained. They all swung between 
us, one of us always getting a good shot, 
which put them over to the other, or he 
had a chance at a long shot. 

This continued for two hours, when 
the flight ceased. Several shots were ob- 
tained at birds which had been feeding 
and now returned over the same flight. 
We carefully watched the direction the 
birds took upon their return flight, and 
succeeded in marking several down in 
some willows near the river’s bank. We 
pushed over, but found the willows scat- 
tered, so I ran outside, while my com- 
panion pushed through them, for it was 
open and easy to pole through. In this 
manner we killed six single birds, jump- 
ing many more which went the other way. 

About three p. m. we pushed down 
again to the same spot and succeeded in 
getting nearly as good shooting as in 
the morning. Nearly all were young 
birds, few old ones being in evidence. 
One will always find more young than old 
birds on the first shooting among the 
local birds. They are easier to call and 
decoy more readily, being unsuspicious 
until after a week’s shooting; then thev 
are much more wary. The wood duck 
is as a rule an easy bird to shoot, and 
tender; but they readily secrete them- 
selves when wounded if cover is near. 
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Of the twelve months of the year, Oc- 
tober is the one which is naturally sacred 
to the sportsman. There 

OCTOBER seems to be something in 

the frost of October air 
imperious!y summoning the sportsman to 
forsake commercial cares and betake him- 
self afield. The harvest of the year is 
done, the rigors of the winter are not yet 
at hand. <As the bear walks long and far 
before he hibernates, so does the animal 
man seem to be anxious, eager and uneasy 
just before the snows of winter come. It 
is part of his instinct to go hunting then. 
In the old times he began then to look 
about for his winter’s meat, just as the 
farmer, even yet, begins to see to it that 
his hogs are fat by the close of the fall. 
The imperious call of heredity is in this 
summons to the sportsman, who is still the 
hunting animal by instinct, and who is 
business man simply by temporary ar- 
rangement with the necessities of civiliza- 
tion, 

There is no season of the American 
year which is not beautiful, yet were it 
put to the vote of all manner of men, 
perhaps October would be called the most 
beautiful month of the entire year, even 
more beautiful in its ripeness than is the 
vernal month of May, clad on as it may 
be with tender greens. The flame of the 
maples, the yellow and brown of soberer 
leaves, the touch of high-colored berries or 
wild fruits of the woods—all these things 
the sportsman knows, just as he knows the 
melancholy but fascinating monotony of 
the frost-struck marshes where the wild 
fowl come. He knows October as a month 
beautiful and delectable. 

It is not such October all over America at 
the same time, but by this date even in the 
South, where the winters are shorter and 
less rigorous, the touch of fall is in the 


air; and a full month before October has 
come, the advance guards of the Northern 
wild fowl have arrived on their south- 
bound flight, even as far south as the Gulf 
of Mexico. Although the frost has not yet 
cut down the covers close, the Southern 
gunner, as well as the Northern, begins 
to feel an eagerness to get afield. 

October is a month not fully appreciat- 
ed by the angler. By that time, of course, 
the trout season, natural and legal, has 
been closed for a month in most districts; 
but the bass angler and the muscallunge 
fisher may find October better than any 
month in the year, unless it be that of 
June. The black bass will take the fly in 
the month of October, in some districts 
better than at any other season of the year. 
Although the gun is the more suiting tool, 
not even the angler need yet lay aside his 
implement. All October is before us, the 
most joyous season of the sportsman’s 
year. We counsel all good folk to go out 
of doors in October. They will thereby 
go into the winter season of hibernation 
much the better fitted physically, and we 
trust with full material preparation. 


Premier Balfour of Great Britain is of 
the opinion that the British race is threat- 
ened with physical deteri- 

RACE oration. He is persuaded 
DETERI- that the physical strength 
ORATION of England lies in her 
lower classes, and that as 

members of the latter classes become edu- 
cated and work upward in the social seale, 
they lose physical stature and stamina. 
We are accustomed to think of all Eng- 
lishmen as pure Anglo Saxons, light of 
complexion and large of stature, which is 
very far from the actual case. Properly 
speaking, there is no Anglo Saxon race 
to-day, either in England or America, 
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The colonial troops of Canada and Aus- 
tralia outrank in stature those of the old 
country. We presume that the average 
American soldier at the date of the Civil 
war would have been slightly taller than 
either, though to-day this might not ob- 
tain in the American army. The infer- 
ence to us seems clearly to be that in the 
countries which have an out-of-doors and 
which support a population devoted to the 
sports of the open air, the average of 
stature and of physical health is better 
than in the crowded and old-settled re- 
gions. We who have seen pictures of 
Wellington’s troops imagine that the aver- 
age English soldier is a large man. Pho- 
tographs of the actual English soldier in 
South Africa during the Boer war show 
that he was a very small man. The aver- 
age of height in the American Army was 
perhaps less in the Spanish war than it 
was in the Civil war. The tallest of the 
troops in either case came of the out-of- 
doors countries, from Maine, the Rocky 
mountains, the Plains. The best soldiers 
in either war were made from the best 
hunters. The terms good patriot and 
good soldier are not necessarily synony- 
mous. The latter may be the more useful 
of the two to his nation. 


The best soldier is not necessarily the 
biggest soldier, and indeed a tall man is 
not the one best fitted for feats of strength 
or endurance, far less the weedy, thin, or 


undeveloped man. Upon the other hand, 
it is not always the country boy who makes 
the best soldier. The records of the Civil 
war and of many of England’s wars of an 
earlier century show that the best fight- 
ing men were often city bred. The truth 
seems to be that as the strongest and bold- 
est emigrate to other countries, so the 
strongest and boldest of the country move 
into the cities, or have done so up to this 
point of the world’s history. That they 
there begin to lose stature and stamina, 
even though they still retain the nervous 
energy and remain good executive ma- 
chines, seems to be the case. 

So far very well. Human beings, even 
selected ones, do not thrive in city life. 
They simply live in it and endure it and 
adjust themselves to it, because man is 
the most wonderfully adaptive animal of 
the created world. But, give us too much 
civilization, too many centuries of con- 
centration, and then shall arise your 
thinking man who discovers that the race 
is going wrong, that there is need again 
of the red blood of the outdoor world— 
that the race is deteriorating, because the 


race is not being used as it ought to be, 

The pendulum swings. We are well for- 
ward in an age of concentration, of massed 
populations thrown from one corner of 
the earth to the other. It is our firm be- 
lief that the time is well nigh at hand for 
the American as well as the English pen- 
dulum to swing in the opposite direction. 
The desired movement of thinking folk 
now is away from the cities and into the 
country. The breaking down of these 
masses of congested population, the 
spreading of them apart into the open 
spaces, where they may know the sun and 
the wind and the air, is one of the next 
works of the thinking men of this and 
other nations. If this be not done, we will 
all in time face the fact of a growing race 
deterioration, of a loss in_ physique, 
strength, stature and animal vigor which 
will be but ill repaid by the growth in sen- 
sitive, neurotic energy so-called. Hysteria 
is not civilization. Turbulence is not 
manhood. Excitability is not strength. 
The man of big frame and red blood is 
the best servant of the world and the idol 
of the world as well, and always will be 
so. Such men are grown out of doors. The 
sports of old England have done more for 
her than her policies. The sports of Amer- 
ica are worth more than her captains of 
politics and her captains of industry. 
They build up, they do not tear down the 
race, 


The United States revenue cutter “The- 
tis” put in at Honolulu awhile ago with 
seventy-seven prisoners, all 
Japanese plumage hunters 
who had been captured on 
an American island while 
engaged in their illegal 
operations. These men 
were sent out as hunters by a Tokio firm, 
and their destination was Liniansky Isl- 
and, known in many regions as a wonder- 
ful nesting place for plumage birds. This 
island is in mid-Pacific, not far from 
Midway Island. The fact that it belonged 
to the United States did not seem to deter 
these Oriental plumage hunters. They 
had, besides the killers, a corps of skin- 
ners and taxidermists. ‘hey went to work 
last January and collected a great many 
thousands of skins. Late in the same 
month an ocean gale destroyed their 
schooner, drowned some of the men, and 
left the rest marooned upon the island. A 
second Japanese vessel brought about for- 
ty more hunters, who were left to join the 
others, the ship leaving word that she 
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would presently return. She did not re- 
turn. Meantime the war with Russia 
broke out, of which the plumage hunters 
heard nothing at all. Perhaps they were 
forgotten. In any case they were very 
hungry when finally discovered by the 
United States revenue steamer, rescued 
and imprisoned. Capt. Hamlet of the 
“Thetis” says they had wrought an appal- 
ling destruction. There were three hundred 
and thirty-five cases of plumage collected, 
and in all likelihood more than three hun- 
dred thousand plumage birds had been de- 
stroyed. It would seem that the records 
of the Orient rival those of Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and other parts of the 
United States, where the very acme of 
thoughtless destruction would seem to have 
been reached. 


The Crystal Palace fly and bait casting 
tournament, held at London, Eng., July 
22 and 23, was the first 
THE competition of the kind 
ENGLISH held in England during 
CASTING the past eight years. Dur- 
TOURNA- ing this period of inactivi- 
MENT ty on the other side of the 
water the Americans have 
seen their term of highest development in 
the casting tournament. The angling 
world has moved on considerably in the 
past decade. The Crystal Palace tourna- 
ment’s greatest achievement was the pub- 
lic proof of the advance in practical qual- 
ity and in popular favor of the lighter 
makes of fly rods, which have so long 
been strenuously criticized as unworthy 
and impractical by English rod makers. 
That these same makers can turn out light 
rods, and can use them as well, is proved 
by the records of these competitions, which 
show that even in the American game of 
the light-weight rod the British anglers 
more than held their own. It is much to be 
regretted that there was not a still better 
showing made for the light fly rod, sim- 
ply for the purpose of convincing English 
anglers that all the claims made by Amer- 
ican anglers and writers on these matters 
have been based fully upon facts. 

It could hardly be said that America 
was adequately represented at the tour- 
nament. Mr. E. J. Mills, at first hailed as 
a competitor of deliberate intent, writes 
that he was merely in England on a visit 
for his health, and hearing of the tour- 
nament decided to do a little casting, and 
had his father send over his rods, Mr. 
Mills competed in many of the events and 
gave good account of himself, though not 


appearing for any of the first prizes. Mr. 
E. R. Hewitt, the only other American 
present, did not enter in many of the 
events. Mr. J. J. Hardy, for England, and 
Mr. J. Enright, for Ireland, were disap- 
pointing to their friends; indeed, a young 
girl, Miss Newham, scarce more than a 
child, went very close to equaling the 
record of either of them. Our English 
cousins have long been expressing great 
interest in the American art of free-reel 
casting, and Mr. Mills did what he could 
towards gratifying their curiosity, at 
least. 

We should like nothing better than to 
see a good tournament arranged in Amer- 
ica with the deliberate purpose of secur- 
ing the attendance of a number of the best 
English fly casters and bait casters. Such 
a meeting would be of great interest and 
value to sportsmen on both sides of the 
water, and we believe that the British an- 
glers are in the mood to be interested in 
such a meet. The British press, in its 
comment on the American contestants in 
the late tournament, has been fair to the 
point of chivalry. Mr. R. B. Marston, 
editor of the Fishing Gazette, London, 
Eng., to whose energy and effort the suc- 
cess of the tournament was largely due, 
adds to his brilliant reputation as a sports- 
man by the manner in which he conducted 
the tournament and handled the report of 
it. If there was something of that ill- 
natured contentiousness regarding rods, 
ete., after the close of the competition, 
which unfortunately sometimes marks 
these events, it certainly was not on the 
part of Mr. Marston nor of any of the 
gentlemen who ably assisted him. 


After all, why acrimony? Why cannot 
sportsmen meet in competitions of 
strength or skill, why can 

WHY they not run horses or dogs 
ACRIMONY? in competition, without 
making it a personal mat- 

ter? Why have bitter discussions, to take 
all the flavor and pleasant zest out of a 
sporting event, in which it was foregone 
that some one must have second place? 
The record of the kennel world in Ameri- 
ca, for instance, is unique in the bitterness 
of its contentiousness. No journalism in 
the world has been so full of personality 
and unpleasantness as the kennel journal- 
ism of America. Why should this be? It 
certainly has not been to the benefit of 
the sport, nor to the improvement of sport- 
ing dogs. For some years there was a 
controversy in the English press, which at 
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times bid fair to rival our American ken- 
nel documents, over nothing more serious 
than a fishing rod or so. What good pur- 
pose is ever served by a bitter wrangle 
over a dog or a gun or a rod, over a cup or 
a trophy or any other sporting prize, na- 
tional or international? Let us go, if we 
must, to the turf for better example, im- 
perfect as the turf is in many such mat- 
ters. Horsemen race horses for larger 
purses than are known in any other form 
of sport. They talk less and wager more, 
and take their defeats better, we regret to 
say, than our gentlemen of the dog and 
rod and gun—or even, save the mark! than 
the apostles of the gentle art of angling. 
Why so much acrimony? If two cannot 
agree, why not go apart? Let there be 
alimony if need be, but not acrimony. 
This is not a bad world in which we live, 
and if it were, there would be small sense 
in making it worse than it is. There is 


good Western doctrine which we admire. 
It says that a man ought to “take his med- 
That is worth remembering. 


icine.” 


During the summer the President ap- 
pointed a Commission of experienced men 
to investigate the question 
CALIFORNIA of the alleged extermina- 
TROUT tion of the trout of Cali- 
SUPPLY fornia, more especially in 
the streams of the Sierras. 
Tt has long been known that the mills on 
the Truckee and McCloud rivers have 
been proving disastrous to the supply of 
native trout, in spite of the able efforts 
of the Fish Commission in planting small 
trout and fry. The many saw mills are 
deadly, of course, and the paper mills at 
Floriston have depopulated the Truckee 
river for many miles. And now come 
those who say that still unother enemy ex- 
ists in the mountain white fish, which of 
late years has greatly multiplied in these 
streams. The white fish is not desirable 
in any way, but is aiding the paper mills 
and saw mills to exterminate those fish 
which are desirable. The time for a com- 
mission would certainly seem to have 
arrived. As to supplying fish for her 
streams, the fish commission of California 
has for years done yeoman service. It is 
no time now to surrender the benefits of 
this work, or to give over to the thought 
that these magnificent mountain § rivers 
are to run on to the sea altogether barren 
of their original tenantry. The Govern- 
ment owes it to the people to keep these 
streams in some sort, at least, as nature 
left them. 


AND 


STREAM 


A correspondent asks us why we do not 
“get after the game hogs more energetical- 
ly.” We confess a mild 
surprise at the query. It 
had never occurred to us 
that our efforts to incul- 
cate good protective doe- 
trine lacked in energy and 
directness; indeed, it has always been 
rather a matter of pride with us that we 
have long and conscientiously labored in 
the field of game and fish protection. 
There may be doubt in certain minds as 
to the best manner in which such labor 
may be performed. For our own part, we 
incline to the belief that in the ordinary 
affairs of life more is gained by argument 
than by execration. We have often found, 
at times to our interest and again to our 
sorrow, that when you offer fight to the 
average American citizen, he himself 
evinees a ready willingness to go to war. 
Threats and abuse do not avail so much 
with that citizen as fair talk supported by 
facts and conclusions logically pointed 
out. That is the only sort of game pro- 
tective evangelism which we believe to 
be profitable, nor do we consider ourselves 
qualified to pose in any other sort. The 
other day, over in New Jersey, at a large 
and enthusiastic temperance meeting, the 
singing evangelist who was leading the 
meeting, while in the midst of one of his 
most enthusiastic hallelujahs, opened his 
mouth so wide that a large beetle, which 
chanced to be passing by at the moment, 
was tempted to fly far down into his thora- 
cie cavity; and it required much patient 
effort on the part of his associates to in- 
duce the beetle to retrace its course. There 
seems to us to be a certain moral in this 
homely incident. There may be those who 
distend their vocal organs more than our- 
selves, who uplift their voices, if not their 
ears, to greater extent than we feel dis- 
posed or indeed able to venture. We do 
not question their sincerity, but simply 
point out the danger. As for Fieip anp 
STREAM, it is an evangelist, but not a sing- 
ing evangelist. 


NOT A 
SINGING 
EVANGE- 
LIST 


Within two weeks after the issue of our 
August number the entire edition was ex- 
hausted, nor could any be 
had in any quarter discoy- 
erable. This was in spite 
of the fact that the regular 
monthly gain had, in our opinion, been 
more than provided for in the unusually 
large edition. This was wholly inad- 
vertent on our part, and we apologize to 


INADVER- 
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those who wished to read the August Fretp 
AND STREAM, and who were not able to 
do so because not enough were printed. 
We hope to do better with succeeding is- 
sues, but confess that the demand for the 
magazine has steadily exceeded our expec- 
tations,-so that we begin even to doubt 
whether the September printing was sufti- 
ciently large. 


UNCLE DAVID’S “FILOSOFY” 
BY HISSELF 


San Marcus Ranch, Texas, 
Sepptember Seven. 
DerE FELDE AND STREME: 

Last Munth wuz a fare wun fer bisniss 
aroun here, i taken 34 (Thurty-fore) 
Subbskribers toe FELD AN STREME, an only 
had two kripples inn the Lott. The nu 
gunn skatters Jest Rite. 

P. S. A Subskripshun gun ort nott toe 
Bee Boared tu [Klost. 


If enny Thing, a reel ritch Man, wen 
he dize, he dize jest a leetle shade deadern 
enny other sort o Mann. 

P.S. Yore Unkel David is not sutch. 


I am ecredably informed that there is 
a new sistum of typewriter operation nown 
as the “touch sistum.” The diskovery is 
not Nu. I have nown a heap of Men 
who have made a livin all their lives op- 
eratin by the Touch Sistum. 

Befoar yu <Austrisize yore nabor fer 
nott warein more Close then he duz, er 
Senshur himm fer not -uttin Ate dollers 
evry Sunday in the Thankofferin Plait, 
yu mite taik a look at yore own Famly 
Tree. 

P.S. Thare is gitin toe bee jest a 
Shaid to Mutch Norman Konquest in the 
_— Sirkles of sertin parts oy Amer- 
riky, 


There is a heep ov men goas throu life 
an nevver diskivvers the grate truthe that 
wen a Shirt is Dirty onn the Kuffs, itt is 
dirty All Oaver. 


The Oile Kumpany aloud a tank ov Oile 
to git loose an spill intoe San Markus 
Krick last week, wich is knew toe Bee a 
good fishin krick. Wee shott the aigent at 
the station, and berned fore kars wich was 
neer by. We hatter maintane our Rites. 
Monoppolys may Runn the Este, but nott 
San Markus, ah Noe! Enny kumpany 


that Sekes to kutt Off the plane Peepul 
frum thare Herriditereray Kat fish in 
Thiss part ov the World is likely to git 
tretement that will maik Themm sett upp 
an Taik Notis. 


Sum Self-Maid menn wuz blame pore 
Mekannicks. 


Ef a womman likes a Puppi she’s moren 
likely to like a Baiby; an if she like a 
Baiby she’s a heap moren likely to hav a 
lot of good to her somewheres, no mater 
whut the Soin Sirkle sez. 

Sum of the grates Menn i evver nu 
used jest Plugg Tobakko. 


Ef you Notis rite Close yu wil Find 
that wen a Poaet brakes intoe Song itt is 
moastly alwys eather about a perty Gurl 
er else about gittin Out ov Doars. The 
fack is the aint mutch chusin betwean 
them 2 things. Yore unkel David hez been 
tryin fer sum fifty yeres to tell witch wus 
the best, an he Kaint yit. O luvly woman! 
An then agin O luvly katfish! Witch is the 
Finest? Yore unkel David gives it upp. 
butt the Poaet is rite. itt’s Wun er the 
Other. 


I am in receet of a letter frum a well 
nown firm of Pubblishers in Nu York 
City which wants me to consent to the 
publishin of a book with Them. Says 
they to me, says they, You give a fine 
immitashun of a man thinkin, and a good 
many of our well known Arthurs do not 
suckseed in givin even a immitashun.” 
The latter youre Unkel David had alreddy 
Suspeckted. But as to writin a book, I 
am forced to refuse rite now, because it 
wood tak time from my fishin, and there 
is more bass in San Mareus creek now 
than any time since the wet spring of 
74. The personal Konduckted thought 
foundry of Unkel David will remane on 
San Marcus ranch, and will only be opper- 
ated at times when the fishin is a little 
slack, or my muel Sarah Ann is disin- 
kline to werk. 


The Pore are Bruthers. The Ritch hav 
no Relashuns. 


Mi Sunn Bud, wich was run outt ov the 
Brazzoz kountry fer bein unable to pass 
a hoss without’n untyin it, is now inn Chi- 
“ago an rites mee he is doin Well. 


Soe no Moar att Pressent frum 
UnKEL Davin. 
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THE ADIRONDACK DEER SEASON 

The popularity of the Adirondack re- 
gion as a most delightful section in which 
to spend the summer months was never 
more strongly attested than during the 
past July and August. The small hotel, 
or the camp, tucked away on the forest- 
bordered shore of some crystal lake, or 
fronting a playful trout stream, like the 
larger and smarter hotels for which the 
region is noted, has enjoyed more than its 
usual quota of visitors. Travel on the 
railroads leading to the mountains has 
been much heavier than in other years, 
despite the World’s Fair at St. Louis and 
the varied attractions of other resorts. 

Trout fishing, chief among the sports 
and pastimes of this section in the sum- 
mer, has been the occupation of a majority 
of the visitors, although it has not been 
up to its usual standard of excellence. 
High water in the brooks made the fishing 
comparatively tame. There has been an 
unusually large amount of feed in the 
lakes and streams this year and the love 
of adventure, or perhaps desire for a 
change in his daily diet, rather than the 
pangs of hunger, drove the trout, pickerel, 
or whatever fish it might have been, to 
take the temptingly displayed lure. ‘This 
has been a season of large trout, and 
catches of lake trout that did not include 
one or more specimens ranging from two 
to four pounds in weight were deemed 
hardly worthy of notice. 

The first day of September marked the 
opening of the season for hunting deer, 
which will continue until November 15. 
Immediately hunters flocked to their fa- 
vorite haunts, and they, with the summer 
guests who remained over a few days to 
try to drop a deer, kept the hotels well 
filled. The inexperienced are usually 


among the first hunters in the woods, the 
veteran hunters awaiting the clear, cold 
days of October and November to make 
their annual forays. 

Nature in her most beautiful forms and 





colorings is depicted by the mountain 
woods in early October, a constantly 
changing picture, more beauteous and 
striking than ever canvas held. The great 
hills of terraced green during September’s 
early days retain all their pristine fresh- 
ness, but as the month advances and the 
frosts descend, the metamorphosis begins. 
As in a night, the vista becomes splashed 
with the vivid red of the water maples’ 
foliage, the birch leaves take on a brilliant 
yellow, while in contrast the green of the 
neighboring spruces and hemlocks be- 
comes more somber in aspect. 

A trip to the Adirondacks in this kaleid- 
oscopic month has its rewards for the lover 
of nature, even if a gun is never lifted 
from its case. The days, still comfortably 
warm and sunshiny, may be spent in long 
tramps through the woods, while the 
nights, cooler and sharper than those of 
early September, may be given over to 
sound, renewing sleep from the fall of 
darkness until the sun’s rise. Every 
breath of the keen, fresh air fairly per- 
meates the body with the joy of living. 
Mosquitoes, a bane at other times, are no 
longer bothersome. 

In September the deer yet frequent the 
lowlands, because of the swamp grasses and 
lily pads, upon which they delight to feed. 
The leaves are still on the trees, the foot- 
ing is soft and yielding and much easier 
to traverse with noiseless footsteps than 
later in the season, when the ground is 
crusted with frost and covered with fallen 
leaves and dead branches, which crackle 
when stepped upon. The underbrush, 
thick, but not high enough to obstruct the 
vision, gives with the body in its passage 
without snapping. For the experienced 
hunter, who seeks a hide as well as a head 
to carry home with him as a memento of 
his days in the woods, October is the better 
time. In September the deer are in the 
red coat, the hair of which is short and 
constantly falling out to make way for the 
thicker and heavier covering which is to 





protect them from the blasts of winter. 
A hide taken in the “red” will not tan well 
for preservation and could scarcely be 
used as a rug. Then, too, the element of 
danger is at a maximum in September, as 
many tyro hunters, often of the left-over 
crop of some visitors, tramp the woods, 
gun in hand, unaccompanied by a guide. 
They are usually ready to blaze away 
wherever they see a twig stirring or the 
underbrush in motion, so eager are they to 
drop a deer. Cold days drive this class to 
cover. 

Utica is the greatest dissembling* point 
for the mountains, and the hunter may 
choose any place along the line of the St. 
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Beginners should not forget that woolen 
garments should be taken inte the woods 
to be used while hunting. The guides pre- 
fer and oftentimes insist that they be worn 
in preference to any other kind. Canvas 
coats and corduroy trousers should be left 
at home, on account of the perceptible 
“swish” which is made by the hunter so 
clad when in motion. This precaution is 
of greatest importance, as the deer’s acute 
sense of hearing, upon which he depends 
for protection as greatly as upon his keen 
sense of smell, catches the slightest break 
in the stillness of the forest. 

Besides his personal clothing, firearms— 
a real sportsman always carries his own 

















AN EXTENSIVE DEER ALDER IN THE CRANBERRY LAKE REGION 


Lawrence and Adirondack railroad north 
of the Fulton Chain Station and be sure 
of landing in the midst of good deer coun- 
try. The western section of the preserve, 
in the vicinity of the upper Oswegatchie 
and Cranberry lake, while less easily ac- 
cesible, affords as good, if not better, 
chances for sport. The Utica and Black 
River railroad from Utica ‘is utilized in 
going into this region. 

There need be little fear of not getting 
a deer, no matter what place is chosen, 
providing it is the hunting country. The 
persistent hunter is practically assured of 
seeing enough deer to warrant his getting 
one, providing that he is a fair marks- 
man. 


rifle—and maybe a favorite article of fuod, 
the hunter need take nothing into the 
woods, unless he intends to dispense with 
the services of a guide, and that would be 
the greatest mistake a man could make, 
for even a thorough woodsman, unless he 
knows the region which he expects to hunt, 
will find a guide indispensable. 

Although a great many parties start out 
each year from the various large resorts, 
it is by no means necessary that the hunter 
go to one of them to get his start for a 
deer hunt. He will get homelier fare at 
one of the smaller camps, but it will be 
fully as palatable. He may have to wash 
his face in a pan of water on a bench at 
the back door, but he will be closer to na- 
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ture, will be more apt to get a deer, and 
have cause to remember his trip longer. 

Once arrived on the scene of action, the 
first step is to secure a good guide. [fotel 
managers can supply them. Usually each 
member of a party of hunters retains a 
guide, for whose services he pays $3 to 
$3.50 a day, a sum which none will con- 
sider poorly spent after a week’s experi- 
ence with a good guide. The guides fur- 
nish boats, if needed, and all equipment 
that the hunter has not brought. Besides, 
a competent guide is a pilot, as his name 
implies, a splendid dishwasher, 
packer and general factotum of the party. 

Many of these Adirondack guides — 
Uncle Mart Moody, Ben Moody, Hon. 
H. D. Grant, who takes as much pride 
in the fact that he is a guide as that he has 
been in the legislature; Frank Sperry, 
Billy Ring and others—have attained a 
wide fame through their connection with 
men of wealth, of literary prominence or 
conspicuous in national affairs. Uncle 
Mart Moody formerly served as guide for 
Adirondack Murray, and Frank Sperry for 
the late ex-President Harrison. 

Arising at 5.30 a. M., when the coldest 
hour of the twenty-four seems at hand, 
because vitality is at its lowest ebb, the 
sportsman washes in the brook or in a 
pan of ice-cold water, and before the chill 
is out of his bones sits down to a steaming 
breakfast, prepared by the guides and 
served about 6 o’clock. If a deer has been 
killed the day before, a venison tenderloin 


cor yk, 


is served, otherwise the party attacks with 
equal zest bacon and “flapjacks,” in the 
making of which the guides excel. 

The guides have determined in which 
direction each will go with his employer, 
and the start is made as after 6 
o’clock as possible, the object being to get 
where the deer are while they are on the 
move. The latter, having eaten their fill 
during the night, come down to the water 
early in the morning for a drink, and then 
retire to some close cover back in the 
woods to spend the day beyond the reach 
of prying eyes. 

Directing the hunter minutely as to his 
course by compass for the morning’s hunt, 
the guide goes off to try to drive the game 
by the point where he judges his employer 
will be located. It is the guide’s business 
to keep out of the range of the hunter’s 
gun, but to remain within the sound of it. 

Along about noon the guide suddenly 
appears from somewhere—how he _ has 
managed to keep track of the hunter the 
latter is at a loss to know—and the 
lunches, which have been carried through- 
out the morning in pockets or wrapped in 
bandanna handkerchiefs, are pulied forth. 
They are not very stable, these lunches, a 
sandwich, a doughnut and a pickle being 
the standard, for the guides believe that 
the hungry hunter, like the lean dog, hunts 
best. The pipes, denied during the morn- 
ing, are taken out, and a smoke is en- 
joyed. Then after a drink from a brook 
the afternoon hunt is begun. 
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With an eye on the lowering sun and the 
other on the compass, for the general di- 
rection after lunch is always towards 
eamp, the hunter tramps through the af- 
ternoon and as likely as not gets a shot 
at a deer on its way to the water for the 
evening drink. As the afternoon draws to 
a close the way back to camp is made, and 
soon a tired crowd of hunters is lying 
about on blankets waiting for the savory 
venison which the guides soon have in 
preparation. No food of kings ever tasted 
sweeter, and when all the food in sight has 
been stowed away the pipes are drawn 
again and the hour for “swapping stories” 
has arrived. Even the guides “loosen up.” 

But the day has been hard and soon the 
tired hunter wraps himself in his blanket 
and goes to sleep. The natural bodily 
fatigue of his long tramp through the 
woods, followed by the satisfying of a 
vigorous appetite, and the keen tone of the 
air makes his sleep extremely sound, and 
at its end he is fully ready for another 
day of mingled work and pleasure. 

As has been stated, the persistent hunter 
is bound to kill his deer within a reasona- 
ble time. The lucky moment for his shot 
may come during the first day in camp, or 
it may be postponed until the last. 

An interesting incident which bears out 
this point occurred in October last in the 
Cranberry lake region. A party of Syra- 
cuse sportsmen arrived at their camp in 
the early hours of the afternoon. Among 


WHIPPING THE OSWESGATCHLE 


the hunters was Louis Merrell, an enthu- 
siast who spends a couple of weeks in the 
woods every season. Late in the after- 
noon, to get his legs in condition for the 
long tramp on the morrow, Mr. Merrell 
shouldered his rifle and unaccompanied 
went out for a stroll through the woods, 
not expecting to geta shot at a deer. When 
about two miles from camp he was sur- 
prised to see an antler-crowned head star- 
ing at him from behind a rock some rods 
away. He fired and the head dropped; 
but immediately a deer bounded from be- 
hind the rock, straight in his direction. 
He fired again, and killed it. When he 
finally approached the dead deer, Mr. Mer- 
rell found much to his disappointment 
that it was a doe. He remembered, how- 
ever, that the first head he had seen was 
that of a buck, and going to the rock from 
behind which the doe had sprung he found 
the body of a lange buck, which was shot 
through the eye. Within a few hours of 
his arrival in camp he had unexpectedly 
killed all the deer the law allows a hunter 
to take during a season. Going back he 
had hard work to get even his own guide 
to come out with him and haul the ecar- 
easses back to camp, So sure was everybody 
that he was a bit “dippy.” But with the 
venison tenderloin the party ate at dinner 
that night, thanks to his sure aim, the 
others were forced to acknowledge his 
sanity. 

Beyond deer hunting, there is little 
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sheoting in the Adirondacks. Two sea- 
sons ago a fair number of partridges, at- 
tracted thither by the unusual crop of 
beechnuts, afforded good sport, but as a 
rule bird hunting is confined to the out- 
skirts of the woods. 

Sam Cook. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 


J. W. Gibbs and James Daly, of Bos- 
ton, returned to Fredericton on September 
7, after a fortnight spent in cruising the 
Tobique and Nepisiguit waters. They 
are most enthusiastic over the trip, and 
declare that they never had such trout 
fishing in their lives. They brought back 
with them the skins of fifteen fish, which 
averaged between four and five pounds 
each, and turned them over to a firm of 
taxidermists to be preserved by the mezzo 
process. Martin and Thomas Phillips, 
expert canoemen from _ Fredericton, 
guided the party. 


Many of the old-timers, who have 
been coming regularly to New Brunswick 
for years past, now usually arrange to 
spend the whole month of September in 
the woods. The first two weeks are spent 


in trout fishing and bear hunting, and 
during the last fortnight they hit the trail 


of the moose and caribou, the season open- 
ing on the fifteenth of the month. 

The chances are that all the guides 
who have the proper eyuipment for handl- 
ing sportsmen will be kept busy during 
October, but only a few so far have closed 
engagements for “still” hunting in No- 
vember. : 


The salmon fishing privileges on the 
lower division of the Nepisiguit river, 
which for some time have been held by 
Ivors W. Adams, of Boston, and Henry 
Sampson, of New York, have been pur- 
chased by a syndicate of Ottawa and 
Toronto sportsmen. With proper protec- 
tion this can be made one of the best 
salmon fishing waters in Canada. 


It is something unusual for a moose 
to leave its forest home and go roaming 
through the streets of a city of 40,000 
inhabitants in broad daylight, yet such 
an incident actually happened in St. 
John a short time ago. The venture- 
some moose was a full-grown cow, and 
it spent the whole day prowling about 
the city with a crowd of boys and 
kodak fiends at its heels. Finally it was 
captured by a humane citizen and hauled 
on a wagon to the edge of the woods, where 


FIELD AND STREAM 


it was liberated. A few days later a deer 
swam the harbor, and on landing at the 
slip was immediately taken in charge by 
a friendly policeman. Later it was con- 
veyed to the woods outside of the city and 
given its freedom. 


The purchase of the Canada Eastern 
railway by the Dominion Government is 
now an accomplished fact, and the present 
acompany will cease to operate the road 
by October. The road will be given a 
thorough overhauling and extensive im- 
provements are to be made in the train 
service. American sportsmen who have 
traversed the valley of the Miramichi by 
the Canada Eastern in the past and in- 
tend doing so in the future will appre- 
ciate the change. B.P. &. 


SORA SHOOTING 


The sora (Poozana carolina), known also 
by the names of Carolina rail, ortolan, 
rice bird and soree in various localities, is 
comparatively little known among the 
hunters north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
On the Atlantic coast, however (in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas), this little bird 
is regarded in a most favorable light by 
sportsmen and epicures. Coming as it 
does early in the season it is welcomed by 
the veteran sportsman as well as the ama- 
teur. 

The sora is generally from eight to rine 
inches in length, is olive brown, variegated 
with black and gray, the breast spotted 
with white. It feeds extensively in the 
marshes of the Southern states, where wild 
rice and vegetation of a similar character 
grow in great abundance; were it not for 
the noise these birds make in feeding, it 
would be hardly possible to realize that 
sometimes thousands of them were con- 
cealed within the range of one’s gun. 
They are endowed by nature with the fa- 
culty of being able to worm their way in 
and out among the stalks of wild rice and 
grass without making the slightest percep- 
tible motion of their cover. They usually 
appear in Virginia about the first to the 
middle of September, as soon as their food 
is in proper condition, and usually remain 
in the various localities in which they ap- 
pear until about the first frost, then they 
disappear as if by magic. Like the flight 
of all migratory birds, their coming and 
going is very mysterious and bewilder- 
ing, so much so, in fact, that many su- 
perstitions exist among the negro popula- 
tion, who generally are what is technically 
known to sportsmen as “shovers,” One of 
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these is that the sora bury themselves in 
the mud of the marshes and are turned 
into frogs. 

The hunting is by having the “shover” 
pole or shove a flat-bottom boat or bateau 
over the marshes at high tide, the sports- 


man standing up to shoot. The birds are 
flushed, their flight is short, and they are 
easily bagged. As these birds are migra- 
tory in their habits, even good sportsmen, 
without compunction, make large bags. 
From the epicure’s standpoint, the sora 
is most delicious. The old adage, “As thin 
as a rail,” may apply to the birds in all 
seasons except during September and Oc- 
tober, when they are feeding in their fa- 
vorite resting places during their migra- 
tion from the North to the South. It is 
then that the sora takes on its yellow 
golden fat, which seems almost to envelope 
the whole bird, and then they are truly 
delicious; and, although like most of our 
good things, they come in “small pack- 
ages,” indeed we may be said to eat them 


bones and all. 


SKIFF AND FISH, “LUNGE FISHERS 
Activities among Western muscallunge 
fishers recall to mind two worthy residents 
of the little village of Waterford, in 


Northwestern Pennsylvania, and a fish 
they took recently from Lake Le Boeuf. 
This lake. which is about three miles long 
and a half to three-fourths of a mile wide, 
lies hidden away among the hills in such 
a manner that its presence is not suspected 
until its very shores are reached. 

A rare pair of fishermen, this, and, odd 
as it may seem, they always have a boat 
and a fish whenever they are together, even 
before they go upon the water, for, as 
already stated, the name of one is Skiff 
and that of the other is Fish. Skiff is a 
blacksmith, and Fish “farms it”’—but 
when there are just enough clouds in the 
sky and the wind blows gently from the 
South, so as to make a faint ripple on the 
water, one need not look for the one at 
his forge or the other at his plow. 
Whether it be early or late, if the signs 
be right, somewhere upon the placid wa- 
ters of the lake these two will be found 
“plouting” for the ravenous muscallunge, 
or “still fishing” among the lily pads for 
the game black bass. 

It was upon a balmy afternoon in July 
of the present year, and fortune had fa- 
vored these fishermen with a catch of sey- 
eral bass and a good-sized ‘lunge. The 
sun had just begun to slip behind the 
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western hills, and a ruddy glow spread 
across the sky. Borne before the shifting 
breezes, the sun-tinted, fleecy clouds con- 
veyed to the imaginative eye tall spires 
and gilded domes, gates of pearl and 
streets of jasper, and the crystal lake, as 
if determined not to be outdone by the 
heavens in this display of splendor, caught 
up and mirrored the whole scene of 
beauty. 

For some time not a word had passed 
between these eager disciples of the re- 
nowned Isaac, and both were about to 
eonclude that another day’s sport had 
drawn to its close, when suddenly there 
was a swirl, and fisherman Fish found his 
bait steadily seeking the bottom of the 
lake. Certain it is he had not seen the 
fish which had struck, else he would not 
have remarked to Skiff that it was “only 
a small one.” And the circumstantial evi- 
dence is strong that his companion did get 
a glimpse of the fish, else he would not 
have offered a dollar for his partner’s 
“pole,” which offer was promptly accepted, 
and Skiff began the manipulation. 

The “lunge having settled and begun to 
seale the chub which he had captured, the 
wily fisherman decided the propitious mo- 
ment to “strike” had arrived, and suited 
the action to the thought. For a brief 
moment all was still, and the men in the 
boat were uncertain whether the fish was 
hooked or had let go, and the hook had 
fouled on bottom. The suspense was not 
long, however, for with a mighty rush the 
slack line was taken out, and, had the rod 
been in less skillful hands, it would have 
snapped like a reed. 

The battle was now on in earnest, and 
each time the fish rose to the surface and 
shook his head in an endeavor to free 
himself the men in the boat exchanged 
glances of determination to land the prize, 
even if it meant a swim to shore to do it. 
Muscular and hardy as these men are, it 
is conceded by both that had it not been 
for the sulking proclivities of the *lunge, 
when for five minutes at a stretch he would 
seek the bottom and remain inactive, their 
endurance might not have withstood to 
the finish. 

But they were two to one, and intelli- 
gence and skill were pitted against instinct 
only. So when the battle had lasted for 
more than an hour, after a final struggle 
the gaff was brought into play, and the 
captive was towed to shore. Skiff and 
Fish, ‘lunge fishers, knew better than to 
try to get that fish into the boat. When 
scales and measuring tape were resorted to 
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the following were found to be the authen- 
tie figures descriptive of their catch: 
Weight, 44 pounds, 12 ounces. Length, 4 
feet, 8 inches. Girth, 31% inches. 

The services of a taxidermist were 
sought to “mount” the monarch, but owing 
to some mistake the head was not properly 
preserved and it had to be thrown away. 

While this is the largest fish recorded 
as having been caught in these waters for 
several years, it is by no means the record 
one known. It is also claimed by some 
who fish this lake frequently that it con- 
tains many more fully equal in size. 

These fish are believed to be the true 
museallunge, and are of excellent flavor. 
The meat is of finer texture than usual in 
other fish of equal size, and when properly 
cooked and served is truly fit to set before 
a king. 

Lake Le Boeuf is about ten miles dis- 
tant from Cambridge Springs, and a trol- 
ley line is now building from the latter 
place. There are other lakes within a 
radius of a few miles where there are 
plenty of bass and an occasional museal- 
lunge, and some of the small streams 
nearby afford brook trout fishing that will 
surprise the angler who has believed that 
no nearer than the wilds of Maine or On- 
tario can they be found in quantities and 
of a size to warrant their pursuit. 


FISHING ON THE TRENT 


I am favored with a photo of Healy’s 
Falls, on the River Trent, Ontario, by one 
who writes that twenty different anglers 
visited the Falls during the past season 
as a result of a paragraph in the Feb- 


ruary, °04, Fietp anp Stream. In the 
rapids below these falls is had the best 
of bass and muscallunge fishing—the 
sort of fishing that is a bit too fast for 
every angler, and some prefer to fish the 
still waters above the falls. Rod Keller, 
whose post office is at Campbellford, six 
miles from the falls, takes care of visit- 
ing anglers and makes it a point to per- 
sonally see that they get all the fish they 
want—inside the Ontario fishing laws. 
Mr. Keller lives on his farm a mile above 
the falls. He is a good sportsman, and 
I have it from good authority that he 
missed his calling, nature having in- 
tended him for a Sir Boniface. 

The fame of the Trent had reached 
me before I learned of the fishing at 
Healy’s Falls. Mr. B. Kelly, who was 
a boy at Rice lake, a newspaper “cub” 
at Trenton, and later a literary worker 
in the city of Toronto, long ago sang to 
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me the praises of the Trent. Whenever or 
wherever I met Kelly he talked of fish- 
ing. True, he sometimes spoke of duck 
shooting and of deer hunting, and once 
told me how, as a boy, he used to shoot 
the almost tame “partridges” when they 
would be “budding” in the hemlocks at 
evening. But the trout in the brook on the 
old homestead farm, and the bass in the 


five weeks prior to August 23 in the wild- 
est section of the preserve, he is high au- 
thority for the statement that . . . 
“Neither the natives nor sportsmen pay 
any attention to the law, except to con- 
ceal from strangers their illegal practices. 
Both consider any violation of the law 
justifiable so long as it is not detected 
and punished. 
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Trent, were always his favorite topic of 
conversation. 

As a boy, friend Kelly derived a small 
income from making new butt-stocks for 
the old broken guns in the neighborhood. 
He grew to be quite expert at this, and, 
like fishing, it beeame with him a hobby. 
When I last saw him he was smoking a 
cob pipe and polishing a new gun-stock, 
while on the desk before him was a new- 
ly opened telegram from the managing 
editor of a prominent Canadian _ illus- 
trated weekly, imploring him to send in 
his “copy.” And while he rubbed away 
industriously at the proud, new gun- 
stock, Kelly talked of fishing on the Trent. 


ADIRONDACK GAME PROTECTION 

In a letter to the Rochester Post Ex- 
press, I. O. Best, of Chili Station, N.Y., 
protests vigorously against what he alleges 
to be the present disregard for the game 
laws in the wildest sections of the Ad- 
irondacks. Mr. Best states that, as one, 
who for years has made the Adirondacks 
a vacation resort, and having spent the 


“These game pirates are protected by an 
unwritten law of honor among the guides. 
It is understood that they will stand be- 
tween the guide and all legal penalty. If 
he is detected and fined the hunter will 
pay his fine and no other guide will be- 
tray him. Whenever a_ sportsman is 
caught and fined on the testimony or in- 
formation of a guide it is because he has 
not paid what the guide considers his 
due. If he satisfies his guide the game 
pirate is virtually safe from penalty. 

“With few exceptions the natives re- 
frain from killing game for sport or gain. 
Sometimes a party, in pretence of lumber- 
ing, will slaughter scores of deer for the 
value of their pelts. This was done last 
winter in the vicinity of Indian lake. 
The skins were packed and shipped al- 
most publicly. But the general sentiment 
is against such slaughter because it dis- 
courages the coming of sportsmen to the 
gameless section, and they are the princi- 
pal source of income to the inhabitant. 

“Under present methods enforcement of 
the law is impossible. The game wardens 
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are neighbors and friends of the guides 
and local hunters. Bitter enmity towards 
them would result from careful enforce- 
ment of the law. Life and _ property 
would be unsafe in some cases, and great 
unpopularity in every case. In commu- 
nities so isolated and limited it can not 
be expected that local officials will risk 
their social influence by prosecuting their 
neighbors for violating laws that few con- 
sider just to themselves. The state can 
never secure protection of game in its 
great reservation without a radical change 
of methods. Protection from fire is ad- 
other methods. Game wardens must be- 
come independent of popular opinion or 
popular opinion must be radically 
changed.” 

I doubt if Mr. Best’s inferences are 
accurately drawn, for did he possess so 
great an amount of incriminating infor- 
mation, his righteous zeal should surely 
lead to the prompt arrest and prosecu- 
tion of the wrong-doers. It is regrettable, 
indeed, if the game laws of New York 
are held in anywhere near such general 
disregard; and it is dangerous, too. One 
need only point to the recent $20,000 Su- 
preme Court decision in Minnesota to in- 
dicate a most awe-inspiring moral. If 


“scores of deer” were slaughtered out of 
season last winter in the Indian lake 
region, the Adirondacker that disrespects 


the law may well beware. Such depre- 
dation goes beyond the ears of local game 
wardens, and depend on it Commissioner 
De Witt C. Middleton, of Watertown, is 
watching. Violators of the New York 
game laws will be apprehended and dealt 
with as summarily as in Minnesota. If 
there are dishonest guides they will be 
found out, and will have their licenses 
revoked. There are enough decent sports- 
men go to the Adirondacks to give em- 
ployment to all the competent guides. It 
would not be well to be found breaking the 
game laws by a member of the Adiron- 
dack Guides’ Association, or of the 
Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association, and 
Mr. Best’s hint of blackmailing methods 
in practice among guides cannot apply to 
members of these bodies. I hope Mr. 
Best has not himself been overcharged. 
It would have been more becoming for 
him to have given his information to the 
New York Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, who might use it, rather than to 
the public. He states that “under present 
methods, enforcement of the law is im- 
possible;” yet two years ago employes of 
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the Commission were able to destroy in 
one week unlawful appliances for catch- 
ing fish to the value of several thousands 
of dollars—a newspaper report repre- 
sented the value at $29,000. 


NEW YORK FISH HATCHERIES 

There is a fish hatchery near Little 
Clear lake, New York, where over 20,- 
000,000 white fish were turned out in a 
single year, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of other species. There 
are twelve hatcheries, and all are worked 
to the limit, for there are 1,200 Jakes in 
the great North woods alone. The game 
fish hatched are brook, brown, rainbow 
and lake trout, pickerel, black bass, pike 
and yellow perch. The New York hatch- 
eries, however, have not been as success- 
ful in hatching game fish as those of some 
other states, though an average of $130,- 
000 is spent yearly to maintain the fish 
hatcheries and enforce the game laws. 
The term of the present Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission expires in March next; 
if there are changes, perhaps the hatch- 
eries will show better results. 


CANOEING IN OCTOBER 


The thought of canoeing in October 
may give some cause to shiver, yet even 
far up in Maine October finds many 
veterans who hold it to be the ideal canoe- 
ing month. And those who love to canoe 
and camp out for the sport there is in it, 
rather than for the rest and to be away 
from a hot, dusty city, will agree that 
October is the best month. All through 
New England, wherever there is canoeing 
water, there are October canoeists, and 
they are real enthusiasts. Well rigged, 
with a snug little outfit and a tight, little 
tent, they care not for the nightly frosts 
and chill winds. Each day brings full 
store of pleasure; each night abundant 
sleep. And through all the cruise the 
trim little boat is more graceful, the lit- 
tle white tent is neater and more home- 
like, the camp fire more cheerful, the 
meals better, and the beds more restful 
than on any spring or summer trip. The 
daily paddle is longer; there is more to 
see; nothing- is tiresome. The _ photo- 
graphs that are made are better, since 
shadows are not so deep and the sunlight 
is softer. There are no flies, no mos- 
quitoes, no sunburn. Still water is no 
longer stagnant; nor is camp fare dis- 
turbing. Truly is October the canoeing 
month, 

Epwarp Cave, 
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THE FATHER OF THE WATERS 

Friends sometimes ask why one does not 
go to New York to live, or at least to some 
point farther to the eastward. They point 
out that the attractions of that portion of 
the land are many and great, that the hills 
are high, the land beauteous, the cities 
vast and populous, and the delectable 
lands of the Old World not far distant. 
These be potent reasons; and indeed he 
were but an ignorant American who did 
not know the infinite charm of these the 
oldest portions of America, or who did 
not realize that the focus of our civiliza- 
tion is to be found in our greatest and 
most complex city. I should like to live 
in New York city, and indeed I would do 
so were it not for one thing. The reason 
is that I cannot conveniently take with 
me to New York city the Mississippi 
river. As between the focus of the flame, 
and the body of the flame itself, who shall 
choose? And, comparisons all aside, what 
man, who ever drank of the waters of the 
Mississippi, at the end of this thousand 
miles or the other, ever quite forgot the 
Father of the Waters, no matter in what- 
soever corner of the world he found him- 
self ? 

It is a great, a majestic, a tremendous 
river, this continental flood of the Father 
of the Waters. It and its tributaries made 
the highways into the West. They have 
made and fed the West, and the West has 
fed the world. The Mississippi has always 
been the river of the wilderness, the road 
to the out-of-doors of America. There 
will always be a wilderness somewhere in 
touch of the Father of the Waters. The 
greatest sweep of the wild lands of Ameri- 
ca has been and will always be crossed by 
the remote floods of this parent stream. 
The best and the most varied sports of the 
field and stream obtainable on this conti- 
nent have always been along the shores, 
near or remote, of the Father of the Wa- 
ters, whose home is in the wilderness, and 





who will always insist on having a wilder- 
ness for his own, in one region or another. 

It is a tremendous district, when one 
comes to travel across it. this traversed by 
the Mississippi and its children streams. 
Without definite design on my own part, 
fortune has led me at different times into 
many corners of this realm. At its mouth 
the great river is more like the sea. Its 
vast Delta, tremendous, mysterious, histor- 
ical for centuries yet unknown, is one of 
the great wild regions of America even 
to-day. I have ridden out beyond the last 
mouth of Mississippi, into the swells of 
the big Gulf, and have seen the wild fowl 
in many of the passes, bayous and chan- 
nels of that great lower country along the 
Mississippi more than a hundred miles be- 
low New Orleans. It was sporting coun- 
try, wild, open and free for all. 

Then, again, leaving this teeming and 
fecund province of Father Mississippi, I 
have seen the country of the great river in 
the cane-brake regions of Arkansas and 
Mississippi. There is the greatest Amer- 
ican wilderness remaining to-day, and the 
one most abundantly supplied with game. 
The native children of the Father of the 
Waters still live along those shores—the 
bear, the panther, the deer, all manner of 
furred creatures, and great concourse of 
fowl, whether of marsh or upland. It is 
a rich country, infinitely rich, strange and 
mysterious, as indeed are many countries 
tributary to the Father of the Waters. It 
appeals to the sportsman in fashion differ- 
ent from that of other and better known 
districts. 

Father up, towards the midways of the 
great river, come in the great tributaries. 
It is as wild along the White river to-day 
in some places as it was a century ago. 
What has not the Arkansas river meant in 
the civilization of the American West— 
that strange, swift, shallow stream which 
takes hold upon the Rocky mountains? 
What significance is there not held by that 
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great Ohio river, which takes hold upon 
the mountains upon the opposite side of 
the continent? And how about that other 
great arm, the Missouri, a continental 
flood itself¢ It led the way to the upper 
fastnesses of the Rocky mountains for the 
earlier adventurers, and it still leads 
the adventurer and sportsman of to-day, 
albeit to a world less wild and less abound- 
ing in the features which once lent it zest 
and interest. And then as to the straighter 
flood of the main stream itself, which finds 
its sources in the piny wilderness of the 
North—what has it not meant in the story 
of America’ It is good American educa- 
tion to follow the path of Pike and Cass 
and Schooleraft, and to stand where they 
once stood, if but to see the remnants of 
the wild world that once was theirs. The 
moose and the deer and the wild fowl and 
the great native fishes, and the red man 
who once lived upon them, still exist in the 
wilderness around the head of the Father 
of the Waters. And in another vast dis- 
trict, a land of thousands of lakes and 
streams and thoroughfares, the Chippe- 
wa, yet another arm of the great stream, 
and leads to one of the greatest 
doubt 
not there are many who, like myself, have 
killed museallunge at the head wa- 
ters of the Mississippi in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, who have shot wild fowl along 
the very ultimate threads of the sources 
of the great stream, who have fished and 
shot at scores of points thence to the very 
mouth, who have caught trout on the 
heads of the Yellowstone and the Missouri 
in the Rockies, killed grouse and ducks 
and deer, caught bass and pike and many 
other fishes, in scores or hundreds of places 
all in the realm of the Father of the 
Waters. Think of it; you ean searcely 
name any kind of game animal, game bird 
or game fish of America which, if your 
experience be a general one, you have not 
taken at some district lying between the 
arms or between the fingers of the Father 
of the Waters. The world has no stream 
like it. It takes hold upon the stable 
things of the universe. As it was the 
great highway of conquest, so it is and 
will always remain the great avenue of 
supply, the very synonym for an im- 
measurable fruitfulness. 

My own first recollections of sport have 
to do with the valley of one of the Mis- 
sissippi tributaries which crosses the State 
of Towa, and which I know from its mouth 
to its source, far to the northwest, at the 
edge of the upper plains. We found the 
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muscallunge in those early days in that 
river, just as it is found to-day in some of 
the tributaries of the Ohio. All the mus- 
callunge for the Western world trace back 
to the Mississippi river. That fish is not 
to be found anywhere in Wisconsin or 
Minnesota except in water which drains 
into the great river. This is a fresh water 
fish. Perhaps it was born ages ago in some 
water drained both by the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi. The divide between 
these two systems is none too great even 
to-day. Somewhere in the mysterious 
flood of the Mississippi was the original 
and natural habitat of this great species, 
Who can tell what there is or was under 
the surface of this down-pouring flood? 
Its fecundity is measureless as compared 
to the resources of any lake, or any little 
stream, or any system or series of such 
waters. The White, the Red, the Arkan- 
sas, the Ohio, the Illinois, the Fox, the 
Rock,. the Des Moines, the Skunk, the 
Iowa, the Cedar, the Minnesota, the St. 
Croix, the Wisconsin, the Chippewa—who 
knows all these streams and does not love 
them, and does not wonder at them? They 
are rich, wonderfully rich; but they are 
all received and all fed by the Father of 
the Waters, under whese blue or tawny 
or turbid depths brood and grow all man- 
ner of life. As to the richness of those 
lands which lie along the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, what word is there to ex- 
press it, what imagination is there which 
may compass it? The world has no story 
like that of the valley of the Mississippi, 
whether that story be of civilization or of 
the wilderness. 

There are many famous regions for the 
gunner for things great or small, yet in 
the end all these matters resoive them- 
selves to the basis of the Father of the 
Waters. lis path is the flyway for the 
fowl, just as it is the highway of the 
fishes. Wherever you go in all the West, 
and in whatever capacity, you find your- 
self continually attached and subject to 
this common denominator of the Father 
of the Waters—that stream whose name 
has always been synonymous with the 
West. 

Now, who, having tasted these various 
waters of the great river, in hundreds of 
different places, over a great empire, a 
world of itself, can find it in his soul to 
drink other waters? My friends ask me 
to go to New York. So I should, gladly, 
if I could take the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries with me. Arrange that, and 
the rest shall be very easy. 
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SPORT ROYAL 

J am the more moved to these foregoing 
reflections in view of some royal sport 
which I have within the last few days en- 
joyed along the Mississippi river itself— 
sport which I do not believe any angler 
can surpass in any corner of the world 
whatsoever. 

I have often written of this small-mouth 
fishing, and have told my friends that it 
beat any trout fishing in the world, was 
harder work than muscallunge fishing, and 
as exciting as salmon fishing. They, hav- 
ing taken bass in many portions of the 
world, have attributed my speech to an 
over-enthusiasm. I am glad if this be the 
ease. The numbers of these knowing 
about this bass fishing on the Mississippi 
river steadily increase, in fact there are 
too many people who know about it al- 
ready. and the earlier discoverers of this 
sport bitterly resent additions to the num- 
bers of anglers along that stream, although 
for more than two hundred miles of the 
Mississippi river the fishing may be had 
in typical form. I presume that from 
Dubuque up the river to Prescott, a point 
not far below St. Paul, good fly fishing 
may be had by those who know how to 
find it. Moreover, it is not yet all discov- 
ered. There might be splendid bass 
grounds under the keel of your boat in the 
middle of the river, and you might not 
learn of it save by the merest accident. I 
had my own eyes opened in this matter on 
my last trip, and I was more than ever 
surprised at the tremendous supply of 
game fish bred by this water, and the vast 
and still unsuspected resources of its still 
unknown depths. 

I am not anxious that any more anglers 
should go to the Mississippi river. The 
American angler is tao often ruthless. He 
never knows when he has enough. I knew 
some who use spoon hooks, bait, and all 
manner of gear for taking these small- 
mouthed bass. In time this fishing may 
be exhausted. I do not care to send any- 
one to my chosen spots on the great river, 
unless he will give me his word as a gen- 
tleman to use nothing but the fly, and to 
stop when he has taken twenty-five small- 
mouthed bass in any one day. This is the 
law as I lay it down for myself, and for 
others who wish to enjoy what I have 
found by diligence and by accident. 

A few men, guided by my own earlier 
writings on this very topic, have gone into 
this fishing, and have done things they 
ought not to have done. For this reason I 
will not specify any locality. This fishing 


is sport royal. It is a glory to any loeali- 
ty. It is too magnificent to be ruined by 
pot fishing, and I know many go in there 
simply with the wish of killing as many 
bass as they can. For any gentleman who 
is a gentleman, ‘and any fly fishman who 
will stick to fly fishing, I have, in the 
proper time, news which is not only im- 
portant, but true; and I repeat once more 
that here, directly on the Father of the 
Waters, where fly fishing would seem to be 
the last thing in the world desirable or 
possible, there is to be found the finest fly 
fishing obtainable between the two oceans. 
I do not bar any fish whatever, nor any 
locality. Further than the above, this 
deponent saith not, save as hereinafter set 
forth. 

The industry of bait fishing for black 
bass has been carried on for many years 
along the Mississippi river, for the market 
fisherman covet their ten cents a pound, 
and they know they cannot lay up money 
in catching black bass in a seine. A good 
many sportsmen of St. Paul, Chicago and 
other points use bait in their fishing for 
these same bass, for there are many times 
when the fish will not rise well to the fly. 
It would be ungentlemanly to criticize 
these gentlemen for their own preferences 
in such matters. It is for them to say 
what they ought or ought not to do as be- 
tween bait and fly. For myself, I stick to 
the fly, and those whom I send out there 
will have to stick to the fly as well, for 
the minnow and the little spoon will do 
the business all too well, and I have seen 
too many grand angling territories ruined 
to be guilty of contributory negligence in 
ruining this, which I consider the grand- 
est of them all. 

The small-mouth black bass of the Mis 
sissippi river are not generally distributed 
throughout the water, and ean be taken in 
relatively only a few localities, then only 
when the conditions are right. In the up- 
per portion of the Mississippi river the 
Government has endeavored to aid naviga- 
tion by building series of wing dams, 
made of bundles of willows weighted down 
with rock. One of these wing dams may 
reach half way or more across the river, 
and, according to the stage of the water, 
may reach a foot or so above the surface, 
or again remain so far below the surface 
that its presence is indicated only by a 
faint ripple in the current. <A favorite 
place of the small-mouth is near the end 
of one of these wing dams, sometimes on 
the lower side, but more generally on the 
upper side and near the outer end of the 
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dam. The small-mouth likes fast water 
and hard, clean bottom, where there is no 
sand washing in the water to the detri- 
ment of his gills. The most promising 
place will be on the upper side of a wing 
dam, and not more than fifty feet back 
from its outer end. The bass are not apt 
to lie in the eddy or in the still water, 
either above or below the dam. If you 
cast there you will catch pickerel on the 
fly, sometimes big-mouthed bass. Your 
casting on the wing dam will be at a dis- 
tance of about thirty feet, and you must 
plant your fly directly against the rocks. 
These wing dams are full of crawfish, and 
the bass lie close up, waiting for a crawfish 
to poke out his head. One of the most 
popular flies on the river is the Onondaga, 
or the Emmet, of a very similar pattern— 
a black hackle, magpie wing and a body 
either dark or white. Sometimes the 
brown hackle will serve, and again a white 
winged fly with a yellow chenille body and 
a ginger hackle is best. These three flies 
will do for all conditions. There are those 


who use the more gaudy patterns employed 
in bass fishing elsewhere, and these will 
take bass on the Mississippi river on the 
wing dams, though not so well as the pat- 


terns above mentioned. 

In places the Government has made a 
flat floor of rip rap to keep the bottom of 
the river from washing. Here, perhaps in 
three or four feet of water, you may find 
a school of small-mouths after crawfish, 
and will have good sport with the fly. 
There are miles of banks lined with the 
stone rip rapping. If you find such a 
bank with an angle or a corner where the 
current comes around strong and clean, 
east against the rocks just a foot above 
the current or break. You will find the 
habits of the small-mouth very much like 
those of the brook trout. 

Another and typical form of this sport 
is found along the cut banks, where the 
water runs fast and clean; but these banks 
must be of black mud and not of sand, for 
the crawfish bores in the black dirt; and 
it is crawfish which your small-mouth is 
hunting along these banks. Your fly 
must go plump up against the edge of the 
bank, and sometimes the bass will sieze 
it with a big swirl, almost as if you had 
thrown it directly into his mouth. You 
must keep the heavy fly on the surface as 
best you can, for although the fish will 
take it as it sinks, it is a singular fact 
that of bass which strike the deeply 
sunken fly not half will be properly 
hooked, and not one-third will be landed. 
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They reject the fly very quickly after it 
is seized, and it appears to be the case that, 
if the fly is taken very deep, the fish is 
in such position that it is not so often 
hooked. The roof of the mouth of the 
small-mouth is hard and bony. If your 
hook be of a long or broad barb, 
and hard to drive home, you sim- 
ply will not hook these fish, and will 
not hold them in half your strikes, whether 
upon the rip rap or upon the cut banks. 
The proper hook ‘s about 2-0 or 3-0. The 
O’Shaunessy hand-forged hook is the 
best, its flat wire preventing the cutting 
which a thin-wired hook would make in 
the tremendous fight always put up by 
these fish, which put a strain upon the 
tackle not equaled in any other kind of 
fishing I have ever seen. Ordinary bass 
tackle simply will not hold them, and the 
ordinary bass hook will not hook them. 
They are wild strikers and wild fighters, 
and the great current of the stream gives 
them a tremendous leverage, which taxes 
the powers of even the best made fly rods. 
There are many sorts of O’Shaunessy 
hand-forged hooks, and some of them are 
worthless in this sport. The shank should 
be short and light, the bend of the hook 
flat and strong and the barb short, sharp 
and standing not too far away from the 
shank. The inside of the barb should be 
three-cornered and sharp; the theory being 
that of great penetration and quick pene- 
tration at that. When the bass strikes he 
will nearly always come directly towards 
the boat, and at a fast clip, so that it is 
far more difficult to hook the fish than it 
is to hook a trout in the ordinary down 
stream casting, in which the fish will more 
than half the time hook himself. 

The tackle used by the experts in this 
Mississippi river fishing is the evolution 
of long and prayerful experiment. A 
friend of mine has tried on these bass fish- 
hooks of every known make obtainable in 
any market. I got some flies supposedly 
according to his patterns, but when I got 
to the stream found that my hooks were 
of a kind proper to be called “near right,” 
but not just right. My boatman, Henry, 
perhaps the best educated oarsman on the 
river in these matters, told me in advance 
that the hooks would not hold the bass, and 
we spent many a long hour filing barbs 
thereafter, in proof of the accuracy of his 
prediction. Most of my fish I killed on a 
couple of my friend’s old hooks, which he 
had cast away on an earlier trip; and I am 
ready to say that the hook makes all the 
difference in the world. The Kendall 
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sneck, the Limerick, the Sproat, the Car- 
lisle, the Cincinnati bass and the long- 
nosed Pennell bronze—all these have been 
tried and found wanting by my angling 
friends, and by sturdy Henry, who shows 
them where the bass lie, who rebukes clum- 
sy angling, and who does not like any 
man who cares to take more than thirty 
bass a day. 

Henry and I fished two days out of our 
little river town, once down the stream 
and once up. On the first day we took 
eleven bass into camp, out of about fifty 
strikes. Toward the close of the day, when 
big bass were coming, I lost five heavy 
fish, one after the other. In three cases 
the fish played for a time, and then the 
hook came away, apparently without 
cause. The truth probably was that the 
long and broad barb did not enter the roof 
of the mouth. We lost so many fish that 
we were simply disgusted, both of us. The 
next day we changed our hooks and short- 
ened our barbs, and then we began to do 
business with the small-mouths. Half the 
fish which rise is called a good average by 
Henry. Nineteen out of twenty is the 
record, and thirteen out of fourteen is the 
second best record. We killed seven 
straight at one stretch of our fishing, un- 
der a long wing dam where there seemed 
to be literally scores of bass, and thought 
ourselves very fair anglers. Pride goes 
before a fall. The next thing I did was 
to miss six straight, and that with tackle 
which had met the approbation of critica 
Henry! : 

All the fish taken fought long and 
powerfully, but the cream of the day was 
saved until late towards evening. There 
are sometimes flat reefs below the wing 
dams where the bass lie, and some of these 
places were known to Henry, although the 
surface of the water would never betray 
them to the novice. It looked like casting 
in the middle of the ocean to fish these 
places, and I did not like it, but as we 
were going home Henry said, “I’ll make 
you catch just one, anyhow.” 

We were then almost in the middle of 
the great down-pouring current of the big 
river; there was no wing dam in sight, 
and nothing whatever to indicate a spot 
where bass would lie or feed. I did, how- 
ever, make a lazy cast in the direction 
Henry pointed out, and was surprised to 
see a tremendous swirling strike, right out 
there in the middle of the river! I struck 
at once, and away went the big bass— 
three and a half pounds he weighed, and 
he was clean-cut as a race horse. This 


fish started directly down stream, and ran 
out all but a few coils of line before I 
could stop him. He jumped four times, 
and then, as I gathered line, went down 
into twenty-five feet of water. I could not 
lift him, and I was using a 61-2 oz. rod, 
of the most powerful make known in 
America. I threw the rod up into a horse- 
shoe, but all the bass would do was to walk 
around to first one side of the boat and 
then the other. There was a strange hum- 
ming of the line all the time, I supposed 
made by the current on the line stretched 
so tight—a sort of Acolian music, excel- 
lent good to hear, but which I have never 
heard in like quality in any kind of fishing 
I ever knew anywhere else. I killed two 
muscallunge last year, each of which 
weighed about twenty-two pounds, and it 
took less time and hard work to bring those 
muscallunge to boat than it did this little 
black bass, about one-seventh their size. I 
would rather catch that one bass than a 
half dozen twenty-pound ’lunge. There was 
more actual downright sporting flavor to 
it. I never knew a fish to fight so. We 
were over.ten minutes getting him into the 
boat, and I punished him hard as I could. 
The fly rod simply will not stop one of 
these big bass in this current. It is more 
like salmon fishing than anything else I 
ean think of. 

Henry explained to me that he had 
found by accident the long bar at the edge 
of which we were now lying. “I don’t 
show this to everybody,” said he, “because 
there are plenty of men who would come 
in here and catch a boat load of these bass, 
and I won’t have it. Now load up, and 
cast over in there again.” 

I did so, and to make a half hour’s 
story short, I caught four more bass on 
the edge of the hidden bar. Such fighting 
I never believed possible. It was close 
good enough for the day. At length we 
saw a steam launch coming up the river. 
“That’s all,” said Henry. “We'll have to 
get out of here, for I don’t want anyone 
else to know where this place is.” We had 
twenty-two grand fish in our ice box, one 
just short of four pounds; so I was will- 
ing enough to move. Twenty-five fish 
would have been my limit in any case. 

Such are some of the wonders of the 
Father of the Waters. IT confess that I 
was surprised with what I learned about 
smallmouth fishing with the fly on this 
river. I have now fished many days at 
different times for these fish, but am only 
a novice in the art as compared to the old 
timers who have known this sport for 
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many years. Still at the end of my last 
trip I am more enthusiastic than I was at 
any of the earlier expeditions. I simply 
say that there is no fish on earth which 
will equal in fighting powers these small- 
mouth bass of the Mississippi river. It is 
partly a matter of the current, to be sure, 
yet we killed three or four big-mouth 
bass, and we could always tell when 
we had on a big mouth. These latter fish 
fought about five or six times as hard as 
they do in the ordinary lake or river. The 
Mississippi river big-mouth fights as hard 
and makes as desperate a first run as the 
small-mouth, but he fights deeper, runs 
less, jumps less and has a short tugging at 
the line which the small-:aouth does not 
show. We were badly cut up and broken 
by pickerel at different times, but the 
largest of these pickerel did not toueh in 
fighting quality the small-mouth bass. 
Now, one might be called selfish for not 
throwing open the knowledge of all these 
localities. That charge can not lie under 
my promise to give information to gentle- 
men who will treat me and these bass 
properly. No other sort of angler is going 
to learn any more about this if I can help 
it. These are knightly fish, and they de- 
serve knightly treatment. They get it for 


the most part, even frum the boatmen, a 
few of whom have now stopped market 


fishing and gone to guiding instead. 
These are as rabid as any against destrue- 
tive fishing. 

“There is a man named Brown down the 
river,” said Henry, “whom I often take 
out, and he is a mighty fair kind of a 
fisher. If a bass jumps three times for 
him, he puts him back in the river as soon 
as he gets him in the boat. ‘That’s good 
enough for me,’ says he. Some days we 
ean’t hardly keep any bass at all, because 
they jump so. I eall Mr. Brown a mighty 
fair-minded fisherman.” The same _ sort 
ean learn what the rest of us know, but 
that is the sort wanted. 

Following Father Mississippi and _ his 
children on through the trip, I want to 
add a last word about these small-mouth. 
They are good, alive or dead. We get no 
such bass in the city market. I brought 
some of mine home and had them cooked 
while still very fresh. None of them had 
the slightest of that muddy flavor whieh is 
so often found in the black bass. They 
were clean, sweet, firm and flaky. The 
artist to whom I submitted a couple of 
them in the presence of a friend the other 
evening simply went into raptures over 
their appearance. “Leave them to me,” 
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said he, with professional zeal. He fried 
them in much hot butter until they were 
quite done, then basting them with butter, 
he set them in a covered pan in a screech- 
ing hot oven for a few moments. They 
came out thoroughly browned, thoroughly 
cooked and thoroughly tender. <A great 
many cooks make the mistake of not cook- 
ing fish long enough. These two 
made a good ending for my trip on the 
Mississippi river—a trip which all in all 
was the most satisfactory of the entire 
season. This was one of the times when 
everything went right; for out of more 
than fifty strikes on the Father of the 
Waters, to kill nearly half one’s fish is a 
record wholly satisfactory. 

There is one great beauty about this fly 
fishing on the Mississippi; the season is 
very long. October is as good as any 
month in the year for it, and the bass 
take the fly even in the cold weather of 
November. June is apt to show rather 
high water, but from July until the mid- 
dle of November, granted ordinary condi- 
tions, good sport one day with another is 
to be expected. 


bass 


FOR NEXT YEAR 

For next year bear in mind the north 
branch of the Paint river, of Michigan 
upper peninsula. Mr. Sam J. Ryan of 
Appleton, Wis., that he has never 
fished waters where the trout averaged 
heavier. Hle took them ten to fifteen 
inches in length and averaging twelve 
inches. Ile and his party went in eight 
miles north of Elmwood and had a very 
sporting trip. June should be the best 
month for this stream, which during the 
past season abounded in heavy fish. Mr. 
Ryan and his friends met one day’s fish- 
ing which puzzled them. The heavy fish 
were rising all around, but would not 
take the fly, although they were going full 
length out of the water in every direction. 
No doubt these fish were feeding on very 
small midges. My friend, Mr. Neal Brown, 
and myself met the same experience last 
summer in upper Wisconsin. On our first 
day we killed a basket of decent 
trout. On the second we moved to the 
upper reaches of our stream and met a 
plague of small trout, of which we took 
seventy-five and retained about a dozen 
and a half. On the third day we located 
a beautiful pool where heavy trout were 
rising freely, but fish as we might we could 
not get them to notice our flies. There 
was a heavy rise of smal midges, and the 
trout would notice nothing larger. We 
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killed only two or three fish in an hour's 
steady work. This is the third time in my 
trout fishing I have met the same exasper- 
ating experience. 

Paste in your serap book, for use this 
month or next year, the following list of 
standard sporting localities: In Minne- 
sota—Birch lake, near Sauk Center; Glen- 
wood, Otter Tail, Detroit, Bemidji, Cass 
lake, Walker, St. Peter, Wabasha, Osakis, 
Alexandria, Annandale, Paynesville, Buf- 
falo, Waconia, Deerwood, Pine City, Ait- 
kin, Grand Rapids, Maple lake, South 
Haven, Perham, Battle lake, Riceville, 
Friesland, Iron river, Starbuck, Grey 
Eagle, Pine river, Dassel, Green lake, 
Hackensack, Lathrop, Ball Club. 

In Wisconsin—Burkhardt, Cumberland, 
Turtle lake, Shell lake, Spooner, Cable, 
Hayward, Radisson, Spring brook, Glen- 
wood, Minong, Gordon, Solon springs, 
Chetek, Rice lake, Long lake, Birchwood, 


Balsam lake, Grantsburg. 


RECORD TROUT 


At this writing it is too early to speak 
advisedly of the success of the Western 
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shooting season for this fall. Returns are 
in to some extent from the anglers. Noth- 
ing extraordinary is recorded for muscal- 
lunge or bass, whether small-mouth or 
large-mouth, but two records were broken 
in the trout industry. Colorado turned 
out a cut-throat trout from the Rio 
Grande river, near Wagon Wheel Gap, 
which was thirty inches long, twenty-two 
inches in girth and weighed eleven and a 
half pounds; truly a magnificent specimen 
of native wild trout in a mountain stream. 
This fish was caught by William Doty. 
One looks for heavy fish in these big 
waters of the far West, but who would 
have thought that the record for the mid- 
dle West would be so mutilated as it was 
over in Michigan, as lately as August 21? 
On that date John Roest was swimming 
in Boardman lake, at the mouth of the 
Boardman river, near Traverse City, 
Mich., when he saw a large fish acting in 
a peculiar way. He secured a small stick 
and swam out to the fish, which he struck 
over the head with his weapon. The fish 
stunned and he started to shore 
When nearly up to the dock the 
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fish revived and escaped him, but Roest 
swam after and caught it once more. He 
was nearly exhausted, when finally he got 
ashore with his prize, and his friends had 
to help land him as well as the fish. The 
latter weighed just fourteen and a half 
pounds, and was thirty-one inches in 
length. It was a very broad and heavy 
fish and, as need not be said, is the heaviest 
rainbow brook trout ever taken in the 
famous Boardman river. 

The foregoing sounds like a fish story 
from a Sunday paper, but that it is per- 
fectly true is attested by a gentleman of 
my acquaintance, who was at Traverse 
City at the time, and who writes as fol- 
lows: “I saw the fish, and it seemed to be 
in healthy condition. It was the largest 
of the kind I ever saw. Boardman lake 
is the outlet of Boardman river. I do not 
think that the temperature of the water 
in the lake was the cause of the death of 
the fish. It could have gone back into 
the river, as there are no dams between 
the lake and the river. Some years ago 


a party picked up a six and a half-pound 
Loch Leven trout under similar conditions 
on Boardman lake.” 

So there you are, with what is doubt- 
less the biggest fish story of the season, 


and a true one at that. If people can go 
around in Michigan picking up fourteen 
and a half-pound rainbow trout with their 
hands, what ought a good angler to do 
over there with a rod after a while? 

Speaking of these large rainbows of 
Michigan, it should be added that at no 
previous time have so many large fish been 
taken during any season as in the one 
just past. Mr. John Waddell, of Grand 
Rapids, is credited with an 8-pound fish 
within the last ten days, and Capt. Jim 
Bayne, of the same good angling city, dur- 
ing a canoeing trip earlier in the summer, 
made a catch of twelve rainbow trout, 
which weighed forty pounds. All these 
fish were taken in the Pere Marquette 
river, which seems to be the favorite an- 
gling stream for rainbows in the lower 
peninsula. The big fish of the Boardman 
seem more difficult to induce to take the 
fly. The Pere Marquette has all the hon- 
ors, even over the famous Au Sable for 
this year. 

MONTANA INCIDENT 

Mr. Josef Brunner writes from Pine 
Grove, Mont., under date of July 22; “I 
observed yesterday a white-tail buck with 
full-grown horns ready to clean of the 
velvet. Wery few bucks have their antlers 
cleaned by September 1, and I have never 
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seen a deer with horns so far developed 
at this date. This indicates that the deer 
wintered in excellent condition, although 
there was much snow here. Mountain 
sheep are now right at the foot of the big 
hills. Bear sign is almost anywhere, some- 
times not farther than 100 yards from my 
cabin, but I am particularly unlucky 
never. to see one. 

“I must relate an incident which hap- 
pened a few days ago to a school teacher 
and her mother as they were driving to 
Lewistown from Highfield via Pine Grove. 
A few miles from here they were joined 
by a reddish colored aniraal with a long 
tail. It walked behind the buggy for a 
while, then around it. The school marm 
was afraid the beast might hurt her dog, 
so she got off, tock a club and drove it 
away, proving thereby that a Montana 
school marm is not afraid to face a lion 
with no other weapon than a club. The 
lion was no doubt a young one.” 

Instances are not infrequent where full- 
grown mountain lions have been known to 
follow vehicles or pedestrians, nor is tie 
Montana school ma’am the first woman to 
be joined by the unwelcome company of 
a mountain lion. There is a well authen- 
ticated instance of a woman in Oregon 
who was followed some miles by a fuil- 
grown cougar, which at times actually 
rubbed against her hand, but did not offer 
to harm her. Few animals are more cow- 
ardly than these big cats, but they seem 
impelled at times to seek out human com- 
pany, whether for curiosity or other rea- 
son seems difficult to determine. Not all 
school ma’ams might be so sensible as this 
one, but they would probably all be quite 
as safe, if they would only think so, in 
a similar instance. As to a full-grown 
man, the chances are that he would be a 
great deal safer with the lion than he 
would be with the school ma’am. 


THE BEAR TRAPPER 


Rather for sake of the picture of the 
old trapper than of the fine grizzly hide 
which he is selling, I offer the illustra- 
tion of a little commercial transaction out 
at Holt, Mont., a town located near good 
bear country, about seventeen miles 
southeast of Kalispell, Mont. Each year ~ 
fifteen or twenty hides are brought in 
here by the trappers, who realize from five 
to fifteen dollars each for them. ‘The 
grizzly hide in question is worth a good 
deal more than any fifteen dollars. The 
old man who has brought it in looks as 
though he might have seen a good many 
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bear in his time, and his face comes near 
being typical of the old trapping breed. 
I do not know his name or nationality, 
but he looks like Missouri, Kentucky and 
the Alleghanies, counting in two or three 
generations of his family. 


THE FATE OF LIEUTENANT KIDDER 
Many persons acquainted with the mili- 
tary history of the early West may recall 
the name of Lieut. Kidder of the Second 
U. S. Cavalry, who perished in combat 
with the Indians in the far West. It is 
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that Kidder and his party arrived at our 
deserted camp at the forks of the Republi- 
can about nightfall, but finding us gone 
had determined to avail themselves of the 
moonlight night and overtake us before 
we should break camp next morning. Rid- 
ing rapidly in the dim light of the evening, 
they had failed to observe the point at 
which we had diverged from the plainer 
trail of the wagon train escorted by Rob- 
bins & Cook, and instead of following our 
trail had continued on the former in the 
direction of Fort Wallace on the Smoky 


“THE BEAR TRAPPER” 


thought that Kidder county, North Da- 
kota, was named after Lieut. Kidder. The 
Republican, printed at Steele, Kidder Co., 
N. D., recently printed a short sketch writ- 
ten by Dr. A. J. Woodcock, of Byron, Iils., 
describing the fate of this gallant cavalry- 
man. He writes: 

“It was early in the year 1868 that 
Lieut. Kidder, with ten troops of the Sec- 
ond U. S. Cavalry, guided by a famous 
Sioux chief, Red Bead, left Fort Sedge- 
wick on the South Platte river, carrying 
despatches from Lieut. Gen. Wm. T. Sher- 
man to the command of General George 
Armstrong Custer, then supposed to be op- 
erating in the vicinity of the forks of the 
Republican river. 

“General Custer says: ‘It was supposed 


Hill route overland, some eighty miles dis- 
tant. 

“Following this trail it was afterwards 
learned that the little detachment of sol- 
diers were jumped by Pawnee Killer’s 
band of Sioux Indians, a short half day’s 
ride from the forks of the trail which they 
had missed. The sign showed that the 
Lieutenant and his men at once put up a 
running fight, hoping to gain broken 
ground from which they might be able to 
make a better fight. Several cavalry 
horses, no two together, each stripped of 
all the horse equipments, saddles, bridles, 
ete., lay dead on the trail which there led 
over a high, level plains plateau, across 
which, hopelessly outnumbered, this little 
handful of brave men rode for their lives. 
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At last the trail dropped from the high 
plain into the valley of Beaver creek. In 
a tangle of tall grass and dwarf willows, 
a little to the left of the trail, in a small 
circle in irregular order, lay the bodies of 
Lieutenant Kidder and his men, sealped, 
hacked and disfigured beyond the possibil- 
ity of recognition and shot full of and 
fairly bristling with arrows, of which there 
were from twenty to fifty in each dead 
soldier. The sign’ said that several of 
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such commend us to the active game war- 
den who does his wardening not around 
the livery barns, but in the open. Mr. §, 
F. Fullerton, State Warden of Minnesota, 
laughs even now till the tears run down 
his cheeks when he tells of an arrest he 
made two weeks ago. “I got track of a 
fellow who was shooting young ducks out 
in one of the sloughs in the lower part of 
the state,” says he, “and I went out my- 
self to cateh him. After awhile I located 
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these men were tortured by fire before 
death put an end to their sufferings, while 
the little pile of exploded rifle shells near 
each body, the circumstances of the 
ground, the distance from where the at- 
tack was made, ete., showed that they sold 
their lives as dearly as possible.’ ” 
MEDICINE STICKS 

Not all who look at the accompanying 
illustration might be able to tell why a 
bundle of crooked sticks should be photo- 
graphed, nor why indeed they should be 
preserved for any purpose. Yet this bun- 
dle of sticks is much valued by its owner. 
These are “medicine sticks,’ and their 
medicine is very great and strong. Each 
. of these sticks acted as camp stick—poker, 
lid-lifter and the like—at a camp where 
all was happiness and content. There was 
one camp for each year and one stick for 
each camp, nine in all. One of the two 
campers who thus lived together once a 
year for so long a time died a few years 
ago. The survivor values these medicine 
sticks more than almost any possession he 
has, and declares that memories cling 
about them of so pleasant a nature that he 
is sure their medicine was always good 
and is good to-day. It is a “sacred bun- 
dle” to him, and one may hope it will long 
remain as it is. 

SURPRISED 

Odd experiences are these, which some- 

times fall to the out-of-door man, but for 
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him by seeing his straw hat just bobbing 
up now and then above the top of the 
grass. The ducks were flying well, but he 
didn’t seem to be a very good shot after 
all, and I thought he never would kill 
enough ducks for evidence. At last he 
did knock one down and I thought it was 
time for me to start out after him. I 
waded on out into the marsh and found 
the water waist deep before I could get 
close enough to him. Then I got to 
laughing so I could hardly make my ar- 
rest. The fellow didn’t have anything on 
but his straw hat, and a shirt which was 
rolled up tight under his arms. He didn’t 
think there was anyone within a thousand 
miles of him, and he was going right out 
where the ducks lived. I threw down on 
him with a badly wabbling revolver—I 
was laughing so I couldn’t have hit him 
if I had wanted to—and called out to him 
that he was my prisoner. He _ turned 
around when I ealled, gave one look at me, 
let out a yell of terror and dropped his 
shotgun in the water. It took him 
nearly half an hour to fish it out again. 
Oh, yes, I fined him afterwards, but I felt 
guilty about it, for the fellow had given 
me a half hour of about as good fun as I 
ever had.” 

WOODCOCK IN 
Carter HT. 


CHICAGO 


Hon. 


Harrison, Mayor of 
Chicago, is forty-four years of age, and 
one day last August he killed his first 
woodcock, and that within the city limits 
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of Chicago—probably along the Skokie 
marsh near Evanston suburb, though he 
will not tell where. The Mayor had with 
him nothing better than a heavy duck 
gun, but he and two friends bagged twelve 
large, luscious woodcock in a short morn- 
ing hunt, Mayor Harrison killing the ma- 
jority of the birds himself. To describe 
him as enthusiastic would be putting it 
mildly. To a friend he remarked, “There 
is some comfort in being mayor of a town 
like this—with two million souls, and 
goodness knows how many woodcock, in it. 
If it were not for our stupid city charter, 
I don’t doubt we could soon have deer and 
wild turkeys in the 27th ward. Can any- 
one blame me for being proud of being 
mayor of a burg like this?” 


THE COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES 

A railroad is not an indispensable thing. 
Indeed, a great many people think it is 
not a desirable thing. Before railroads 
were known west of the Missouri river 
people got along very handsomely by 
means of freight trains made up of wag- 
ons, and merchants made a great deal 


more money then than they do now, while 
the people seemed to get along pretty near- 


ly as well, and perhaps had rather better 
times than they have today. In the old 
days oxen were used in transporting the 
wagon trains of the far Northwest. The 
U. S. Government preferred the mule, 


THE WEST 

and freighters of today sometimes use 
horses. The modern picture shown is one 
of a horse team, but the big schooner with 
the two trailers looks like fifty years ago. 
The pictute is one which has “Out West” 
written all over it, and the first glance 
will show that it could have been taken 
in no other part of the country. There 
is a savor of flour and bacon about this 
outfit, and a businesslike look which would 
seem to indicate its ability to go through 
on time, 


A MICHIGAN CLUB 


A very pleasant picture is that of the 
Pere Marquette fishing club’s quarters, 
over in west Michigan, the country of 
sand and ice water. The club house 
proper, the building at the right of the 
picture, is situated on a bluff above the 
creek, and anglers sitting on the veranda 
can look down on the club’s stream, Kinne 
creek, running almost at their feet. Great 
times are those at this comfortable angling 
hostelry, and many are the good baskets 
made from this famous little stream, 
which runs into the equally famous Pere 
Marquette river, not many miles below 
the club house. There is perhaps no 
angling club in Michigan—and it has 
many famous ones—which has a more 
able and representative membership than 
that housed in the comfortable quarters 
shown. 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


THE RIVER RAISIN 


There was at hand an invitation from 
the city of Monroe, Mich., to be present 
Thursday, September 1, at the unveiling 
of the monument erected by the State of 
Michigan in honor of those who lost their 
lives in the defense of their country in 
the battle and massacre of the River 
Raisin, in July 22 and 23, 1813. Pity is 
there are not more monuments of this 
kind in many portions of the West to com- 
memorate its heroic history. Time was 
when the name of the River Raisin was 
a term of horror, and that until the stark 
frontiermen from what is now Kentucky 
to what is now Michigan had their ven- 
geance under the battle cry “Remember 
the River Raisin,”—a vengeance some- 
what like that of San Jacinto field, when 
the Texans’ ery was “Remember the Ala- 
mo!” Michigan is remembering now, as 
we all might well remember, something of 
our fading early history. 


SALMON FOR NEW YORK 


Now comes credible information that at 
Lake Koshkonong, Wis., certain market 
fishers are shipping tons of German carp 
and dog-fish to the city of New York, 
where they are put up in cans and sold 
as salmon. Can these things be, and over- 
come us like a summer cloud? Can it be 
possible that the omnivorous dog-fish of 
our weedy Western waters may be doctored 
with pale cochineal and so transformed 
into succulent salmon for the capracious 
palate of the Eastern millionaire? Truly 
this is an age of science and progress. I 
have pointed out that Philadelphia gets 
much of her terrapin from our Western 
mud turtles, but I had not dreamed that 
the salmon of New York was made out of 
carp or dog-fish. 


CANARY MICE 


I have at different times in my life 
heard of twenty-six different instances of 
that strange freak in natural history, the 
singing mouse. Here is a singing mouse 
story from the other side of the Atlantic. 
A London resident writes as follows: 

“We have never heard of their existence 
until we arrived from the continent and 
went into lodgings in an old house just 
off Oxford circus. The first night we were 
awakened by loud singing, as of a number 
of. birds, and our first impression was that 
some one kept nightingales in cages. The 
next morning the landlady informed us 


they were singing mice we had heard, and 
had read of them when her lodgers began 
to hear them in the walls. When we 
clapped our hands we could hear the mice 
running away in the walls, and when all 
was still they began their concert. It was 
not squeaking or chirping, but sustained 
singing as of canaries in a cage.” 

There is no doubt of the existence of 
mice that sing, though had Marco Polo 
told us of them we would have called him 
a cheerful prevaricator. 


CHICAGO FLY-CASTING CLUB 


In the last reported meet of the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club, August 20, Mr. H. G. 
Hascall won at accuracy and delicacy fly, 
94 3/6 per cent. Messrs. H. W. Perce and 
D. J. Kellenberger tied on delicacy bait, 
98 5/6 per cent. The following members 
completed their scores in events named 
with averages for the year, without handi- 
cap allowance, as below: 


Del. Fly. Y%,-oz. Bait. 
Becker, O. E....... 92- 8/24 
Bequeaith, ©. L.... 87-21/24 
Brown, C. F.......84- 8/24 92-12/24 
Church, W. T......81-10/24 90-12/24 
Hascall, H. G......94- 9/24 97 
Heston, N. C....... 96-14/24 
Hinterleitner, G. A.. 96-16/24 
Kellenberger, B. J.. 94- 5/24 
Letterman, E. R.... 97- 5/24 
Mason, ©. L........ 95- 9/24 
Poet, FF. WN... ..++« 80-15/3¢ 95-22/24 
Perce, H. W.......71-22/24 98- 7/24 
a ae. 93-14/24 


On September 17 the Chicago Fly Cast- 
ing Club opened its very interesting cast- 
ing tournament, free for all and open for 
all, bait casting only. It was generous of 
the club to institute these competitioms 
free of charge, and to bar no comer in 
the tournament. The events were for one- 
quarter ounce, one-half ounce, and one- 
half ounce long-distance casting. There 
will be pleasure in making further men- 
tion in a followin issue. 


WE ALL HAVE 


“Henry Schaefer, 
employed in a Rockford, Ill., photograph 
gallery, committed suicide yesterday by 
drinking chemicals used in developing 


A news item says: 


photographs. He had made several un- 
successful attempts before.” 
E. Hovau. 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





THE END OF SUMMER 

The sun glowed red and round as’ it 
climbed the eastern sky. The forest fires 
had filled the air so full of smoke that the 
rays could not penetrate the pall. There 
was no wind, and the air was warm. It 
was a morning for a stroll, this, at the end 
of summer. The tattoo of the yellow ham- 
mer on his distant tree was summons 
enough to call one into the woods. With- 
out haste I climbed the fence and saunt- 
ered up the little trail, musing over the 
many things which one may see of a sum- 
mer day. 

A big spider, all black and gold, had 
spun himself a web in the angle made by 
a fence post and a rail. He basked in the 
sunlight, head downward across his web, a 
part of the early fall landscape. A yel- 
low jackets’ nest of paper hung suspended 
under the old log just as it did two 
months ago, but it was not occupied now, 
its black and yellow owners having gone 
where all hornets go for the winter. A 
garter snake crossed the path, resplendent 
in his suit of black and yellow, yet so 
blending with the color scheme of nature 
that I must needs watch him closely as he 
traveled among the brown stems of the 
ferns or he would disappear as I looked, 
just as his ancestors vanished in the by- 
gone years. I picked him up. At first he 
made a great fuss and tried to make me 
afraid, but I did not fear his wide open 
mouth with its black forked tongue— 
therefore he became passive. A rod far- 
ther away I put him down among the 
tangle of berry vines, so that he could 
fulfil his mission in the world by hunting 
the noxious bugs and other things that 
were made for garter snakes to eat. 

A chipmunk came swiftly up an old 
cedar trunk and nearly plumped into me, 
and then scurried away in a spasm of 
terror, only to reappear after a little and 
scold me from a point of vantage, thirty 
feet away. The crows called from the fir 
trees on the point—young crows mostly, 
with uncertainty and inexperience in their 
voices. 


A flicker hammered away at his dead 
snag as occasion and appetite might de- 
mand. This sound, as it came through 
the smoke haze, spelled “busy.” A blue 
jay, always meddlesome, had picked a 
quarrel with a pine squirrel, and they 
scolded each other as they skurried 
through the hazel bushes. The squirrel 
evidently considered the hazel nuts his 
own property, and the blue jay—the same 
old free lance—was noisily abusing him. 

Ah, here was industry! An ant is not 
over one-sixth the bulk of a dead grass- 
hopper, but he has a big surplus of en- 
ergy and determination. But why did not 
Mister Ant go home and get a crowd to 
come out and help tote that grasshopper. 
He couldn’t get him down the hole into 
his den in that shape to save his life— 
why didn’t he cut him un and pack him 
up the trail in pieces? He could do that 
easily. As it was, he was wasting a lot 
of energy and good intentions as well as 
strength to carry out an idea that was 
altogether impossible. I admired his grit, 
but deplored his lack of wisdom and orga- 
nized effort. Wait a moment. 

I deposited both the ant and his burden 
at the mouth of the tunnel that went down 
into the ant den under the old root. Im- 
mediately the ant became panic stricken, 
and deserted his burden, running helter- 
skelter aimlessly, first one way and then 
the other, coming in collision with his fel- 
lows and telling them, antwise over his 
“feelers,” that a strange thing had hap- 
pened to him and his grasshopper. 

It was as much as a full minute before 
he quieted down and forgot the incident. 
Then he began diligently hunting again, 
but not for his grasshopper. That had 
passed from his mind for all time, un- 
less he should find it all over again. Ants 
are, after all, foolish creatures, though 
industrious and well-meaning. 

Likewise, the voices of vagrant gulls 
came through the smoke haze—and the 
“ehir-r-r-r-r-r!” of a belted kingfisher who 
was angry because he missed his dive after 
a little chub. 
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The ferns were brown and dead, for 
they had fulfilled the law and served their 
purpose. The milkweed glistened white as 
the seed pods burst in the dry air, for 
that is the destiny of milkweeds’ law. 
Soon the tiny seeds, ripe, downy balloons, 
would be blown from the pods and would 
journey across the land on the wind. The 
alders had shed all their leaves, except the 
few that sickened and died during the 
summer. And now the trees stand naked 
and clean against the sky, resting. While 
the winter winds brought cold and rain, 
the alders would sleep and rest, taking no 
count of time or of the world. 

All this waiting silence talked a work 
well done, in the ending of summer—the 
time of the fulfillment. 


GAME AND FISH ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL 
The Washington State Game and Fish 
Protective Association held its first annual 
meeting on August 10 in Seattle. Dele- 
gates from all over the state were present 
and a great deal of interest was shown 


in the subjects before the convention. For 


the first time in the history of the state 
it begins to look as though game protec- 
tion was coming in for its rightful share 


of intelligent attention. A morning and 
an evening session were held at the Au 
gust meeting. A great many changes in 
existing laws were discussed and new laws 
to cover certain cases were proposed. This 
business was all handled by appointing 
a law committee and then taking up each 
subject separately in open meeting, dis- 
cussing it and finally voting on it. This 
vote either killed the subject under dis- 
cussion or referred it with instructions to 
act to the law committee, who are to draw 
up a bill representing the views of the 
State Association and report back to the 
Association at the next meeting. 
Washington is a state of such diversified 
climate, topography and natural resources, 
that a law that fits one section is found 
to be entirely out of place in another. The 
business of the law committee will be to 
remedy this as much as possible and to 
produce a bill which will embody the 
ideas of the sportsmen of the state, and 
fit the natural requirements of the game. 
The important business handled by the 
convention can perhaps be best stated in 
paragraphs, each paragraph representing 
a motion that was taken up, discussed and 
referred to the law committee for action. 
First was a motion to create the office 
of game and game fish warden, which 
should have in its control the welfare of 


AND 


STREAM 


the game and game fish, such office to be 
distinct from the Fish Commissioner’s of- 
fice, which would not be interfered with 
by the new office, but which would con- 
trol the commercial fisheries, leaving the 
game and game fish in the hands of the 
game and game fish warden, where jt 
properly belongs. The game and game 
fish warden to be a regularly paid officer 
with perhaps ten paid deputies under him, 
whose business will be to follow up viola- 
tions of the law all over the state. 

Moved that the license fee be changed 
from one dollar in each county, as it 
stands under the present law to one dollar 
for a state license for all comers, with 
no non-resident provision. 

Moved that a bounty of $7.50 be placed 
on cougars and timber wolves, and a 
bounty of $2.50 on wild cats, lynx and 
coyotes. 

Moved that a state license of one dol- 
lar be placed on taxidermists, and _ that 
they also be required to take an oath to 
uphold the state game laws. 

Moved to provide for a guide license, 
en the lines of the Montana law cover- 
ing the same subject. 

Moved that a deer hide tag law be pro- 
vided, along the lines of the Oregon law 
on the same subject. 

Moved that the use of dogs be prohibit- 
ed for the hunting of deer at any time in 
the state. 

Moved that the use of salmon eggs for 
trout bait be prohibited at all times above 
any natural obstruction which salmon can 
not pass, the idea in this being to pre- 
serve the fly fishing waters of the state 
from the influences of the salmon egg 
fisherman. When salmon eggs are used 
as bait to any extent in a stream, the fish 
refuse to rise to a fly as long as the eggs 
are used, thus spoiling the fly fishing for 
those who prefer the fly to the egg bait. 

Moved that the use of salt licks in the 
killing of deer be prohibited. 

Moved to change the open and closed 
season on bass, perch and pike, so that 
they will correspond with the natural sea- 
sons of the fish. 

Moved that the wilful dynamiting of 
fish in any stream be made a felony. 

Moved that no fish of any kind be 
planted anywhere in the state without the 
consent and co-operation of the game and 
game fish warden, this with the idea of 
prohibiting the spread of carp or other 
noxious fish. 

The subject of killing elk was brought 
up and vigorously diseussed, this ending 
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in a motion to make the minimum punish- 
ment for the killing of an elk out of sea- 
son $100 fine and six months’ imprison- 
ment, or six months’ imprisonment alone 
at the discretion of the court. The idea 
being that a prison term will have more 
influence than a simple fine. 

Black bear came in for some discussion, 
some of the members thinking that they 
should be protected, and others being in 
favor of leaving them unprotected at all 
times. This subject was finally passed 
with no recommendations to the commit- 
tee. 

A motion to put a bounty on hawks and 
owls was voted down. 

The water-fowl laws were discussed, 
and were passed with the recommendation 
that they be left as they now stand. 

These motions were al] turned over to 
the law committee to digest and incor- 
porate in a new bill, after which speeches 
were made and open discussion on various 
subjects of more or less interest was in- 
dulged in. 

Correspondence hetween the President 
of the League of American Sportsmen 
and President Pontius, Secretary Rief 
and Mr. Kershaw, of the Washington 
State Association was read in open meet- 
ing. At Columbus, Ohio, when the L. A. 
S. held its last annual meeting, it was de- 
cided that the next annual meeting should 
be held in Seattle. The Washington 
sportsmen have organized themselves into 
the State Protective Association. It was 
proposed to take the convention away from 
Seattle and give it to Portland, Oregon, 
during the Lewis and Clark Fair, provided 
Portland would guarantee one thousand 
new members for the L. A. S. This is an- 
other way of saying that if Portland will 
pay $1,000 the convention will be brought 
to their city. When the sportsmen of 
Portland understand this they will proba- 
bly act just as the sportsmen of Washing- 
ton did. 

The best feature of this whole conven- 
tion was the spirit of harmony shown by 
delegates, every man being anxious to get 
uniform action, so that the Association as 
a body can bring its influence to bear and 
urge bills through the Legislature which 
will preserve the game and game fish in- 
terests for all time. 

The meeting has been widely advertised 
and well reported in the newspapers, so 
that it has already produced a good, strong 
sentiment favoring game protection and 
proper laws. This sentiment is the 
strongest ally that the Association can 


have. When the people of a state are in 
favor of the laws as they stand on the 
statutes there is very little trouble about 
enforcing them. After considerable in- 
formal discussion the meeting adjourned 
subject to the call of the president. 


NOTES 

O. KX. Cockran, a restaurant man of Spo- 
kane, was arrested for selling venison. 
When arrested he pfotested that what he 
called venison on his bill of fare was in 
fact smoked leg of mutton. The prosecut- 
ing attorney now declares that if Cockran 
makes this defense he will prosecute him 
for obtaining money under false pretenses. 
It begins to look bad for Mr. Cockran. 


A whale has been cruising up and down 
Puget sound for several months past, un- 
molested until recently. The animal was 
sighted time and again from local steam- 
boats that travel between the sound points, 
and also by deep water vessels bound in. 
It had become an expected feature of the 
sound scenery, and passengers on every 
boat were on the lookout to get a sight of 
it as it gamboled and spouted in the waters 
of the sound. 

This was the state of affairs when W. 
L. Dudley appeared on the scene with a 
45-90 rifle. He succeeded in overtaking 
the creature with a small boat, and fired 
five shots into its body. Since that time 
the whale has not teen seen in or about 
the harbor or sound. Now the Humane 
Society officers are after Mr. Dudley, and 
they think that about a $150 fine would 
fit his case. Rear Admiral Goodrich of 
the Navy is not backward in condemning 
what he calls “unchristian-like cruelty” in 
this man’s attempt to butcher a harmless 
animal. The papers have also taken it up. 


Jaspar Wilson, son of the Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, visited Alaska recently with 
a commission from the Secretary to in- 
vestigate game conditions. He visited the 
Cook’s Inlet country, going by way of Sel- 
dovia, and returning by the way of Valdez. 
His wanderings covered the Copper river 
valley, the Tannana divide and thence to 
Eagle City on the Yukon; thence up the 
river to Dawson and White Horse and 
across to Skaguay. His report will cover 
the country visited from an agricultural 
standpoint, and also carry with it recom- 
mendations as to the game situation there. 

W. S. Pumuirs: (El Comancho). 

Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








NEW SYSTEMS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
PART III. 


Now that the student is able to count 
time with accuracy and measure the 
strength of the light and think of that 
strength in simple numbers, as taught in 
the two previous lessons, the step onward 
to the matter of exposure is very easily 
taken. 

As most Fietp aNp Stream readers are 
out for results and not for the “why” of 
the thing, I shall go straight to the mat- 
ter, and if you will think just a little and 
practice diligently this lesson I guarantee 
that the question of exposure will never' 
again bother. 


Suppose you were out in a stubble field 
and wanted to take photographs of your 


dog, pointing. This calls for quick work. 
and one must be ready ou the instant. 
For this very reason it is necessary to 
know the conditions slightly in advance 
and have everything ready. 

First, measure the brightest light that 
shines on the principal subject. (Out of 
doors the light is the same for hundreds 
of miles around on all sides of us, so 
don’t try to wade a stream or go to any 
subject out of doors to measure the light, 
unless the camera should be in local shade. 
Then, of course, go where the light is the 
samé as it is on the subject.) Let us sup- 
pose that it is rather late in the day, and 
that the strength of the light is found to 
be one second in the direct sunlight. 

Now what is to be done? It certainly 
would be very convenient and simple if 
this same strength of the light could be 
also the exposure. Well, this is exactly 
what it is supposed to be, and now you 
may (in your mind) work out the problem 
yourself so that you will understand it 
perfectly. 

Just suppose—to be a little bit stubborn 
—-that you would determine to give noth- 
ing else but a one-second exposure sim- 
ply because the strength of the light was 
also that length of time. Nv~v what could 


you do to get sev- 
eral plates exposed 
so that some would 
develop quicker than 
others and still give 
one second exposure 
in each case ¢ 

If the reader will 
just cover this por- 
agraph and read 
again the above question and think it out 
before going further, he will have the 
whole matter of exposure figured out for 
himself. This “thinking it out” is worth 
more than a thousand pages of reading 
that you will never think of after you 
have read. 

Suppose that you had as many plates as 
there were diaphragms in the lens, and 
that you began with the smallest dia- 
phragm, and photographed the dog, tak- 
ing the next larger diaphragm, and so on 
until at the last you made one exposure 
with the largest diaphragm, having given 
with each different diaphragm one second 
of exposure. The intensity of the light 
was the exposure in every case. 

When the negatives were developed in 
a normal developer do you not think that 
you could tell which one was_propcrly 
timed? Certainly you could. And _ by 
keeping tabs on the different plates. ac- 
cording to the diaphragm used, you could 
tell exactly what diaphragm gave the cor- 
rect timing with the intensity of the light 
as the exposure. 

Now suppose that it was diaphragm 32 
(U. S.). If you repeated the same pic- 
ture in the same field with the same dog 
on the following day, but earlier, and the 
light measured one-fourth of a second, 
what diaphragm would you use? (Pro- 
vided you always give the intensity of 
the light as the exposure, or in this case 
one-fourth of a second.) 

You would use the same diaphragm, of 
course—number 39. because the light the 
day previous was four times as strong and 
its measurements corrected for that, show- 
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ing or giving one-fourth instead of one 
second. 

This leaves nothing whatever to do with 
the diaphragm but to remember that when 
you are taking a photograph in a stubble 
field you use number 32 and give the 
strength of the light as the exposure. 

But suppose that you were now in the 
snow on an open field after jack-rabbits 
and you had occasion to make a photo- 
graph. Could you use diaphragm 32 also 
for this subject, and give the strength of 
the light as the exposure? No! And 
simply because in the subject itself (en- 
tirely apart from the strength of the light 


The intricate tables are “long cuts,” and 
they have been chewed and re-chewed 
much too long already. Better learn why 
and then you can “forget” the tables and 
still do better work. 

It is seen, therefore, that when the in- 
tensity of the light is used as the expos- 
ure different subjects are properly exposed 
with different diaphragms, the darker sub- 
jects requiring a larger one than the light- 
er, in order to recompense for the greater 
or less activity of the colors in each. 

In order, then, to find with any subject 
what diaphragm to use with the intensity 
of the light as the exposure, it is only 
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which falls on it) is of a higher color 
quality and in the same light would send 
more light to the lens than did the stubble 
field. Now suppose that the strength of 
the light was found again to be one sec- 
ond. What could you do to retain the 
one second as the exposure and still af- 


fect the plate less? Simply close down 
the diaphragm to a smaller size for this 
kind of a subject when giving the inten- 
sity of the light as the exposure. 

If the reader will study well and per- 
fectly master the above circumstances, he 
will step right into the simple truth of 
photographic exposure by the natural 
short cut and will understand the reasons. 


necessary to try various subjects with sev- 
eral diaphragms and select the proper one 
for that subject test. When you find it 
once, that diaphragm becomes the “subject 
diaphragm” for that particular subject. 
It will remain the same, and the correct 
subject diaphragm for each subject in na- 
ture should be memorized. This means 
that the subjects may be divided up into 
logical classes and each class given its 
proper diaphragm. 

If you use the same plate all the time 
you will always be right, once you have 
found the right diaphragm for the differ- 
ent subjects. If you should change and 


take a slower plate, perhaps the diaphragm 
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for each subject will need to be one larger 
in order to have that plate properly ex- 
posed. Or you could simply photograph 


some well-known subject with several dif- 
ferent diaphragms, giving, of course, the 
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the diaphragm pointer at the diaphragm 
mentioned. Then measure the brightest 
light. That is the exposure with that dia- 
phragm. Then move the pointer to where 
it is desired to have it and alter the ex- 
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strength of the light as the exposure, and 
then by development decide on the proper 
diaphragm. The diaphragm of each other 
subject might then be altered as it was 
found necessary to alter the one tried. 

I have worked for many years with the 
Eastman films, and my list of subjects is 
diaphragmed for that product. You may 
use this subject table, but if with your 
plate you find that the results are a little 
over-timed, then simply draw a line 
through the diaphragm and place after it 
the next smaller one. Or if the results 
are under-timed use a larger one in each 
case. 

The whole matter is simply this: Keep 
the strength of the light in mind as the 
exposure and then know the subject dia- 
phragm for each subject in nature. The 
former is the exposure with the latter. 

Of course, everybody knows that it is 
not necessary to really give that exposure 
in taking the photograph. Simply move 
the diapkregm pointer from the subject 
diaphragm to the one desired to use and 
halve the light strength for each number 
opened or double it for each one closed 
beyond the original subject dianhragm. 

The important thing is to find one time 
and one diaphragm that go together and 
give correct exposure. That once being 
found—in the light strength and the sub- 
ject diaphragm—it is easy to change to 
any other diaphragm and alter the time 
accordingly as instructed above. 

The subject table follows. To use it 
simply select first the subject and place 
rf 


posure (or “light strength”) accordingly. 


U. S. 
PortTRAaITS. IMIAPHRAGMS. 
Very light complexion............. § 
Average 
Very dark 
Room INTERIORS. 
White walls... re 
PGMS WHEIBS, 65. 9:5:e.8-0-000 055 Ké0 wees 
WOE GOP WEG 66 5 ois cs ccie ce ccewe 
Dark machinery 


RecuiarR Exteriors. 

ee 
White objects in middle distance... 
Average “ ” ” 

White “ 
Average “ “¢ 
Green trees abounding............. 


Se bot 
i 


bo DO He He 


Ss 


in foreground 
“ 


) 


Se) 


MARINE AND Snow Views. 

BRP B-OVO CURED ook sicccucccccevces 
Objects in middle distance.......... 
Objects in foreground.............. 
BvuILDINGs. 

ee ee er 
ee 
Very dark, as red brick, ete........ 382 


Suppose, for instance, that in the case 
of the dog in the field the light strength 
was one-fourth second and the subject dia- 
phragm 32. Then, with the dog on 4a 
point it would be advisable to make 2a 
snapshot of about one-thirty-second or 
one-sixty-fourth of a second. Now if the 
exposure one-fourth second is correct for 
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diaphragm 32, the proportions with the 
larger diaphragms will be as follows: 


DIAPHRAGM. 
.o ee 


ExPOsURE. 
1, second .... 


é 
1g 


3G | kaos sca ee kamen 

1-32 “ Jieee cee aceeaet 

Of course you would be obliged to guess 
at the correctness of the shutter, but that 
is the fault of the maker. Use the 50th 
for the fastest and it will probably be 
close enough to the truth. The right way 


SPORTSMAN’S 


CAMERA 645 
with average complexion, place the pointer 
at 16. Then measure the light. It may 
be 4 seconds. Then: With number 16, 
4 seconds; with number 8, 2 seconds: with 
number 4, 1 second, ete. Use the one de- 
sired and give the exposure that belongs 
to it. 

I am certain the three simple lessons 
which have been given will do much to 
simplify exposure in the mind of anyone 
who will master them. It is right that 
in order to get the good from anything 
we must devote a little time to its consid- 














By Jas. H. Miller 


THE MISTRESS OF 


is to place the hand on the diaphragm 
pointer at 32 and think “one-fourth sec- 
ond.” Then move it to 16 and think “one- 
eighth,” then to 8 and think “one-six- 
teenth,” ete., until the desired one is 
reached. By measuring them you know 
that when the light is one-fourth second 
the exposure will be one-thirty-secondth 
of a second, with diaphragm 4, and the 
camera could be carried so adjusted and 
ready for the snapshot. 

If a portrait is to be taken of a person 
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eration. To follow these three lessons 
carefully through and work out each with 
care is quite a different thing from mixing 
up a new developer or trying some new 
“dodge.” They require the giving of a 
little time really devoted for the love of 
mastering a truth. But after it is done 
the student hes taken on a new point of 
view by reason of having “moved” in his 
mental development. It requires thought, 
not things, to do photograpliy. 
Frank Morris STEADMAN. 
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DON’T IMITATE. 

One of the prevailing dangers into 
which the amateur photographer is most 
liable to fall is the biind imitation of 
some other worker whose pictures are 
pleasing and have become popular. Indi- 
viduality in photography is one of its 
most important aids to suecess, and the 
successful amateur is he who has worked 
out his own salvation by infusing indi- 
viduality and originality into his work. 

In landscapes, apart from the bold, suc- 
eessful efforts of a chosen few, there is : 
strong penchant for the commonplace 
scene at a commonplace moment. Many 
amateurs still prefer to make maps and 
surveys of weary fields and streams, and 
all the atmosphere has been pumped out 
of the frames. Others, fearing the light, 
rush into dark woods and hide under 
sooty branches. Anon they come out 
again and stagger in admiration before a 
flock of graceless sheep. This harmless 
necessary beast is worshipped by some 
photographers much in the same way and 
for the same reason as the Egyptians dei- 
fied the cat. They simply do not under- 
stand it. Photograph after photograph 
reveals the patient quadruped in his fives 
and scores, each one imitating the stupid 
pose of the next nibbler. The sun chalks 
a white line on his back and straightway 
fifty of his brothers and sisters assume the 
same attitude to receive a similar mark. 
If photographers could only see the hun- 
dreds of subtle studies made by some 
painters of the humble sheep in order that 
the animals may be made pictorial, they 
would pause for many moons before driv- 
ing him into the pens of their photo- 
graphs. 

WATER. 

Water may contain: 


(1) . Dissolved air. Causes air bells on 
plates and filins and impairs keeping 
properties of developing solutions. For 
solution-making, boil water briskly for 
five minutes and cool without shaking. 

(2) Dissolved carbonie acid. Usually 
eauses precipitate of carbonate of lime 
when solutions of ammonia or caustic 
all:alies are made. Preventive—boiling. 

(3) Lime salts. Cause white milki- 
ness, or precipitate with oxalates or phos- 
phates; also carbonates. Boiling often 
removes nearly all the lime. 

(4) Salt (sodium chloride). Gives 
milkiness with silver, lead or mereurous 


salts. Use distilled water for these sub- 
stances. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


(5) Organic matter, which may or 
may not color the water. Much renders 
water unsuitable for toning bath, solu- 
tions of gold or platinum salts. Use deep 
spring or distilled water. 

To test for organic matter, add a little 
pink potassium permanganate solution to 
10 ounces of the water with a few drops 
of sulphuric acid. Color will slowly dis- 
appear if organic matter is present. 


TIMELY HINTS. 

There should be enough difference be- 

tween the tone of a print, the color of a 

mount and the pattern of a frame to dis- 

tinguish one from the others at a glance, 

but the three ought to make a harmonious 
whole. 


A roll of cotton plush stiffened with lin- 
ing and fixed in a wooden handle, squee- 
gee fashion, is a good thing for dusting 
plates with. 


Grooved boxes for storing negatives 
come rather expensive where many are 
required. A box can usually be had from 
the grocer measuring just a trifle more in 
width than the negative, and by gluing a 
strip of finely corrugated paper along each 
side, with the grooves exactly opposite one 
another, a negative box is secured which 
vies with the commercial article in point 
of usefulness and beats it without trying 
in point of cheapness. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FE. F. C., Denver.—To photograph light- 
ning, place the camera in an open win- 
dow facing the storm-cloud, open the 
shutter and leave the plate or film exposed 
until a brilliant-flash of lightning has 
passed across the field of the lens. Use 
a large stop. Develop gradually. The 
shutter may be left open until several 
flashes of lightning have been impressed 
on the plate, if preferred. 


“Sport,” Bakerville—Depth of focus 
and definition are opposed to rapidity. 
Whatever increases the rapidity of a lens 
reduces the power of definition, and, con- 
versely, any gain in definition and depth. 
granting the lens to be well made in other 
respects, must be made at the expense of 
rapidity. 


First prize in Fretp axp Srream’s 
monthly photo competition is $5.00; sec- 
ond prize is $3.00; third prize is $2.00. 
Other available pictures, whether used as 
prize pictures or otherwise, will be paid 
for according to their adjudged merit. 

Francois Wolter. 











When we were decidedly younger, and 
went to Sunday-school, we learned about 
the Israelites and their hard taskmasters, 
the Egyptians. who demanded that the 
“adobes” should be made without straw. 


Exactly what use straw was in the making 
of bricks was a puzzle to our youthful 
mind, possessed only of the knowledge 





mation as to the ranking of present-day 
setters and pointers in England. It is 
therefore with more disappointment to 
ourselves than we can express that we 
must acknowledge a blank failure. In 
place of being deprived by order of the 
necessary “straw,” there was none to be 
had. Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his 
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of how bricks were made and fired for 
use in the onward march of London over 
the meadows and fields which surrounded 
the ever-growing city. 

The brickmaking without straw was re- 
called to mind several times during our 
recent visit to England. The editor had 
impressed upon our mind the usefulness, 
indeed the necessity, of giving all possible 
attention to setters and pointers. What 
the editor says is law in all well-regulated 
offices, and as it needed not even his sug- 
gestion with regard to preserving the bal- 
ance for all rerders, we started with high 
hopes of procuring a lot of useful infor- 


stinging repartees, said that a prominent 
member of the House of Commons drew 
upon his imagination for his facts and 
his memory for his wit. If we attempted 
any lengthy description of setters and 
pointers in England we would very deci:- 
edly have to draw upon imagination for 
facts. Last month we referred to the low 
grade of the displays at Strabane (Ire- 
land) and Southport (England). After 
that we visited Eastbourne, on the coast 
of the English channel, and Lancaster, up 
near the section whence have come so 
many good setters; but at both shows the 
setter and pointer classes were abject fail- 
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tres. We can truthfully say that at 
neither show, indeed, during a_ nearly 
four weeks’ stay in England, did we see 
a setter or pointer that was more than 
just passably good—hardly one would go 
over a vy. h. ce. grade at one of our second- 
class shows. 

We wish particularly to dwell upon this 
because it has been hammered into us for 
years that the English setter is being 
ruined, indeed has been ruined, by the 
men who breed solely for exhibition pur- 
poses. The three shows in England which 
we visited were the best during our stay 
there, and considered as good ranking 
shows; and if there were no setters of any 
eonsequence there it must have been be- 
eause there were few exhibiting owners; 
and if there are so few purely exhibiting 
owners, how can it be said that the setter 
has: been ruined by men who breed only 
for show purposes? It looks as if the line 


ef reasoning was not quite straight, does 
it not 

We spoke to Mr. George Raper about 
the paucity of setters and pointers, and 
he said that such had been the case for 
quite a while, and there were very few 
good show setters seen nowadays. But 
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there are good setters there. We know 
that, because during the past few years 
ovr best English setters have been im- 
ported dogs. The facts being as stated, 
the conclusion seems to be that the Eng- 
lish setters we have brought over and 
these which win at good shows there are 
bred by gentlemen who go in for shoot- 
ing dogs, and when an extra good looking 


one turns up he is shown or finds a pur- 
cheser among those on the lookout for 
such a dog. 

Since our return we met Ben Lewis, 
who has handled more successful show 
setters than any half-dozen of our profes- 
sionals during the past twenty years, and 
upon telling him our experience he re- 
plied, “You’re right! People here think 
you can run over to England and find 
first-class English setters in bunches like 
blackberries, instead of which you have to 
travel all over the country visiting pri- 
vate kennels till you find some one who 
has paid attention to breeding for good 
looks.” The winning imported dogs are 
the rare exceptions, and if our breeders, 
or even but a few of those who pay no 
attention to good looks, would, like so 
many Englishmen, aim at getting a dog 
that both looked and worked well, there 
would not be the slightest need to go 
abroad for winners. 

Look what we have done in pointers. 
No one thinks of importing a pointer for 
show purposes here, and we can do just as 
well with English setters if symmetrical 
progenitors are used in place of just mere- 
ly a field trial winner. Yes, and get just 
as good dogs for the use of the man who 
wants a useful shooting dog. 

Last month we commented upon the 
Strabane and Southport shows. Our next 
show was Eastbourne, away down south on 
the breezy Sussex downs, where they breed 
the sheep that grow those thick, meaty 
mutton chops. It was a charming show 
in its surroundings of scenery and under- 


. foot a sward of that springy turf which 


has made the downs famous. The accom- 
panying engraving will show better than 
description the arrangements of the show, 
with its tents for the dogs and judging 
rings in the open. One thing is not 
shown, however, and that is the band sta- 
tioned at.the other end of the field, near 
a group of spreading trees, under which 
the visitors who preferred the charms of 
music sat and listened to the band of a 
leading regiment, “by kind permission of 
Colonel * 

The photograph showing a variety of 
breeds in the ring is not a competition 
for a special, but one of those mixed 
classes which pad out these English shows. 
In addition to a dog being shown in his 
breed class, he can also be entered in these 
variety classes, which are not our miscel- 
laneous classes at all. This particular 
class was won by a collie, Sappho of Bos- 
ton, with an Airedale second and an Irish 
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terrier third. The collie was a winner in 
her regular classes, the Airedale possibly 
had classes, but those for Irish terriers 
had been canceled for lack of entries, and 
this dog, Mourne Prince, was sent all the 
way from Sunderland to compete. Wheth- 
er these classes would do here is a ques- 
tion. They might, and again they might 
not, for we have become so used to a hide- 
bound classification that it seems hard to 
effect a change. A good deal of explan- 
ation would seem to be needed if they 
are tried. 

The dogs that I paid more attention to 
during my short stay at the grounds, for 
I had a dinner engagement in London, 
were the collie, Sappho of Boston, a pleas- 
ing tricolor, showing much quality; the 
bulldog Nuthurst Doctor, a son of Ivel 
Doctor and an improvement on him in 
many ways (we were told afterwards that 
he was about the best dog in England, but 
of all we saw commend us to Broadlea 
Squire. We saw no dog at any show to 
equal him), and the Irish terrier Mourne 
Prince, a very pleasing dog indeed, and 
he has always been close up to first even 
against the best of his breed for the last 
year orso. He is a very good headed dog. 


Let it be here stated that the day of the 
narrow, pencil skull in Irish terriers is 


happily over. All the best dogs and 
bitches have moderately wide skulls, and 
the essential is a flat skull. There is no 
attempt at cultivating length of whiskers, 
in fact that is taken at its true worth as 
indicative of a woolly coat. Look at the 
photo of Straight Tip as showing the pres- 
ent-day and only correct type of Irish ter- 
rier head. Last month we did not say all 
we thought of this dog at Strabane, but 
did refer to the roach back he and other 
dogs showed (the printer made it “coach” 
backed), and we will say now that he was 
a distinct disappointment to us at Stra- 
bane. But we saw him again at Mr. Oates’ 
kennels, and again at Lancaster, and 
he was a very different dog indeed on both 
occasions. When we ran up to Sheffield 
to say good-bye to George Thomas and 
Mrs. Thomas, we discussed the Irish ter- 
riers as they are in England to-day, and 
the vote was unanimously for Straight 
Tip as the best dog in England. Yet he 
1s not a long-headed dog to the eye; he 
is a bit cheeky and his shoulders need at- 
tention, but he has the good flat skull of 
reasonable width, correct expression and 
excellent ears. Bear this in mind—you 
cannot get the proper expression with a 
harrow, rounded head. And you do not 
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want a fluffy foreface unless you are 
short of work and want to spend an hour 
a day as a barber. We have had these 
“Taneous”-headed dogs here and fluffy 
foreface, and because they came from 
England they have received attention. 
But they were expatriated because they 
were not wanted there and we do not want 
them here, either. Now to our mutton 
once more. 


STRAIGHT TIP 


Of all the shows left on the fixture list 
before our date of sailing, Lancaster was 
the only one worth considering; so north- 
ward we skipped from Nottingham head- 
quarters on Saturday morning, August 13, 
and got there in time to see the finish of 
the judging. Mr. Robert Tait, of Wishaw 
fame, was down as judge of collies, and 
we looked for a big entry of all the good 
dogs, and were grievously disappointed 
on finding that the classes were canceled 
for lack of entries. Fortunately, this 
cancellation of classes is unknown, in fact 
it is illegal here under A. K. C. rules. 

The banner breeds at this show were 
pomeranians and black pugs—we must go 
in for black pugs here, for they are the 
pick of the toys for the American climate. 

There were a few setters here, but noth- 
ing impressed us very much. Indeed, the 
show was astonishingly light and there is 
no doubt that some recent kennel-club 
legislation has played ructions with dog- 
show entries over there, and in place of 
five hundred or more dogs, as the liberal 
premium list warranted, there was only a 
Iittle over two hundred. 

Compared with our shows of a similar 
class, it is pleasant to say that the general 
average of quality is better in many breeds 
with us. 

James Warsow. 
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The theme of Winston Churchill’s new- 
est novel, “The Crossing,” is in large 
measure the settlement of the great Louis- 
iana territory after the purchase of Louis- 
iana. The life of the age in the states 
bordering the Mississipni on the east is 
faithfully described, while the reader fol- 
lows the fortunes of a most unusually 
stout-hearted boy to manhood and, of 
course, marriage. The ambitions and 
capacity of the people of that new country 
are delineated with the pleasing accuracy 
of the writer who knows his ground. The 
introduction of Daniel Boone and George 
Rogers Clark is a pleasing feature. “The 
Crossing” is a very good book,—but the 
elaborate detail work expended upon it 
has made it a very long story to read. 


The Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
reports a wonderful increase of sales this 
year on their Pathfinder boots. The boots 
are admirably adapted for hunting on 
marshy ground or for any wear in which 
the wearer is exposed to cold or inclement 
weather. Their growing popularity with 
sportsmen is the best proof of their real 
worth. 


Malcom A. Shipley, 908 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, advertises a ‘“Knicker- 
bocker” hammerless gun, which compares 
favorably with guns of moderate price. 
It is of the latest mechanism, is simple 
and strong, and is fully described in his 
illustrated catalog. Sportsmen desirous 
of purchasing a reliable gun at low price 
would do well to send for this catalog. 


The new U. M. C. Short Range loaded 
shells are an entirely new type of shot- 
gun ammunition, exclusively controlled 
by The Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, designed especially for brush and 
field shooting at short ranges, with either 
choke or cylinder barrels. They give 
practically the same spread and penetra- 
tion at 20 yards that is obtained with 
regularly loaded shells at 40 yards. This 
result is accomplished entirely with the 
wads, which have a cylindrical hole 


punched through their center, permitting 
the powder gases to enter the shot charge 
at its center, causing a uniform spread at 
short ranges. 


The Benton pneumatic recoil pad, man- 
ufactured by the American Pneumatic 
Cushion Co., 221 Canal street, New York, 
is a timely contribution to the comfort 
of the hunter and duck shooter. Un- 
like most pneumatic articles this pad is 
practically unpuncturable, and it is al- 
ways ready for use, having no valve and 
requiring no pumping. It has an added 
distinct advantage over most pneumatic 
products in the fact that it is comparative- 
ly rigid, and fits the shoulder. 


The plant of the Faz & Bowen Engine 
Co., which for many years has been lo- 
cated in Auburn, N. Y., has recently been 
moved to Geneva, N. Y., where, with larger 
equipment and better shinning facilities, 
the company is prepared to furnish a 
better product at the same moderate price 
which has characterized all its output. 
Those interested in motors would do well 
to correspond with this up-to-date con- 
cern. 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, 
Mass., manufactures a fine line of pneu- 
matic cushions and mattresses suitable to 
the use of sportsmen and yachtsmen. Mr. 
T. A. Abbott, of this company, is a pioneer 
in this interesting field of invention, and 
was the originator of the now famous 
phrase, “Nothing so rare as resting on 
air.” i 


The new edition of “Kennel Secrets,” 
by “Ashmont,” and published by Little, 
Brown & Co., 254 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass., is a most valuable addition 
to the library of dog Hterature. In this 
most elaborate work the author has care- 
fully revised the text of the former 
edition, and supplied much editorial ma- 
terial, bringing “Kennel Secrets” thor- 
oughly up to date. There are 348 pages, 
divided between management, exhibiting 
and breeding. A great many new por- 
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The longer you use a Winchester the better satisfied you will be that it is 
the most effective and reliable make of hunting rifle on the market to-day. 
Winchester rifles are designed to handle all desirable types of cartridges 


and to meet the requirements of all kinds of shooting and a wide diversity 
If you want satisfactory results, always use Winchester guns for 


of tastes. 


all your shooting and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 
See our Exhibits in Manufactures and Fish and Game Buildings at St. Louis. 
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traits of dogs of the best type have been 
added. Dog owners will find this volume 
invaluable. 


There is no one article more necessary 
to the welfare of a farm than a good, re- 
liable firearm. As a means of protection 
from prowling marauders, and as an ef- 
ficient remedy for winged and four-footed 
pests there is nothing to equal a “shoot- 
ing iron.” 

Both the farmer and the farmer’s son 
have been spurred to “get a gun” by the 
campaign of education which the J. Ste- 
vens Arms and Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., makers of the Stevens firearms, 
are constantly waging in behalf of this 
logical weapon. 


Duck hunters are looking for suitable 
craft at this time of the year, and noth- 
ing could be selected that would better 
satisfy a critical sportsman than one of 
Mullins’ Canvas-back steel boats. Mul- 
lins’ Buckeye hunting and fishing boat is 
another popular and successful model. 
These craft are unsinkable, noiseless and 
practically indestructible. Other excel- 
lent models are made and are fully de- 
scribed in his interesting and artistic 


catalog. Address, W. H. Mullins, 222 
Depot street, Salem, Ohio. 


There is no more delightful trip at this 
time of year than a visit to the historical, 
picturesque and ancient city of Quebec. 
The most direct route is via New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R. R. and Sher- 
brooke and Quebec Central Railway; 
through Pullman buffet cars are run with- 
out change, leaving New York at 9.00 p. 
m. and arriving in Quebec at noon the 
following day. 


The Kinstler war bag, made by J. Kinst- 
ler, Oak Park, Chicago, is one of those 
ingenious American devices which every 
up-to-date man who travels much should 
be familiar with. It consists of a canvas 
sack which may be made either a grip, 
pack-sack, or a knapsack. It is adjust- 
able, folding, light, and waterproof. Noth- 
ing more practical in the way of a com- 
bination pack for traveling purposes has 
ever been devised. 


Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., Newark, N. J., 
is issuing a complete and valuable little 
pocket map of the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, which will be of interest not only 
to every visitor but to those who are de- 
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sirous of keeping track of this great ex- 
position. The map is the work of Rand 
McNally & Co., and is therefore accurate 
and full of valuable detail. We suggest 
that our readers write Spratts for one of 
these splendid little maps whether they 
propose visiting the Fair or not. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
has put on the market a new single shot 
.22 caliber rifle known as the Thumb 
Trigger Model, which, as its name indi- 
cates, is a decided novelty in .22 caliber 
rifles. The trigger, which is located on 
the upper side of the grip at the rear of 
the bolt, is operated by pushing down 
with the thumb. It is claimed that this 
is an aid to accurate shooting, as the 
shooter is not so apt to throw the gun 
off the object aimed at in pressing the 
trigger as when pulling it in the old way. 

The Thumb Trigger Model is made in 
the take-down style with an 18-inch round 
barrel and has the same simple and re- 
liable bolt action as the Winchester Model 
1902. It will handle either the .22 short 
or .22 long rim fire cartridges, and lists 
at $3.50. 

Notwithstanding the low price at which 
it is offered, it is made with the same 
eare which characterizes all rifles of Win- 
chester manufacture. 


As the game season is again at hand, 
sportsmen will make efforts to add their 


best specimens to their collections. The 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
Omaha, Nebraska, teaches sportsmen to 
do their own taxidermy work. The school 
will send its new catalog to all readers of 
Fievp anD Stream asking for it. 


Reginald C. Thomas, Chesuncook, P. 
O., Maine, whose camps at Ripogenus 
lake are located in the best hunting sec- 
tion of the Pine Tree state, has recently 
added to his equipment a new cooking 
camp built of peeled logs which will add 
to the comfort of his visitors during the 
fall shooting season. Recent news from 
Maine indicates that this will be one of 
the best seasons for many years for big 
game, and sportsmen planning a trip into 
that state would do well to correspond 
with Mr. Thomas. 


The’ Pike Mfg. Co., of Pike, N. H. 
makes an article which will be most heart- 
ily welcomed by every sportsman, being 
a combination sharpening stone of con- 
venient size for the pocket or small tool 
kit. No man who spends any time in the 
woods where his pleasure depends on the 
efficiency of the few tools he can carry 
will be without one. It is a combination 
stone 3 1-2 inches long, 1 5-8 inches wide 
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by 1-2 inch thick, in a paper box or 
leather pouch. One side is coarse corun- 
dum which will cut the hardest steel and 
will sharpen an axe or a knife quicker 
than the grindstone. Also will cut down 
any metal surface as quickly as the hard- 
est steel file. The reverse side is a fine 
Washita stone of the well-known Lily 
White quality, and imparts a fine finish- 
ing edge 

Peter’s Ideal factory loaded shotgun 
ammunition is in popular favor with 
many trap-shooters. It will give as 
good satisfaction in the field. 


In order that sportsmen may become 
more familiar with the manifold attrac- 
tions of an outing in the Maine Woods, 
the Passenger Department of the Bangor 
& Aroostoock Railroad issues a 180-page 
guidebook entitled, “In the Maine Woods,” 
which is sent to any address by C. C. 
Brown, G. P. & T. A., Bangor, Me., on 
receipt of ten cents to pay postage. This 
book is beautifully illustrated with over 
a hundred halftone cuts depicting hunt- 
ing, fishing, canoeing, camp life and rare 
scenic effects in the immense play-ground 
of which it treats, has two full-page 
colored inserts, and is replete from cover 
to cover with just such information as 
the sportsman is most in need of and 
most anxious to know before making a 
trip to the Maine forests. 


September 3. George E. Cook, of the 
District of Columbia, who is a member of 
the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Asso- 
ciation, of New York city, won the Wim- 
bledon Cup match, 20 shots at 1,000 yards, 
the most difficult long range rifle match 
of the year. His rifle used the regular 
.30-40 Krag shells which were reloaded by 
himself. The shells used were those made 
at the Frankford Arsenal; the powder 
was Laflin & Rand W. A., and the bul- 
lets were those made by the Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co. He resized his shells, 
measured the charges of powder and 
seated his bullets with Ideal reloading 
tools. With the same ammunition, on 
September 7, he also won the Leech Cup 
with a score of 94 out of a possible 105. 
There were fifty-eight competitors in the 
match, which was over the long ranges 
800, 900 and 1,000 yards; each competi- 
tor fired seven shots at each distance. 

This in contradiction to those who 
state that high power cartridges cannot 
be reloaded. It is economy to do this. 
For ranges of 600 yards and under the 
economy is very much greater when the 
Ideal bullet No. 308268 may be used with 
Laflin & Rand “New Marksman” powder, 
14 to 16 grains. 
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